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ight give a short. hint to an impartial. writer, it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture 


Ut 
precipice of telling unbiagsed truth, let hina proclaim war with mankind 
him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, 
on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dr Fox. 


men, they falt i 
slander. . But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


The elections proceed with what must be for the Con- 
servatives wearisome monotony. _ The current of Liberal 
success has been hardly broken, and their opponents 
have come to think it-no small thing when they save a con- 
siderable constituency. The Liberal majority, counting 
Home Rulers, will be greater.than any majority in the 
time of living men, and, excluding all who are tainted 
with separatist opinions, -it will still be even larger than 
the Conservative majority of 1874, if not quite so great as 
Mr. Gladstonie’s majority in 1868. . Very little light has 
been thrown during the week on the question what the 
Liberal leaders will do with it ; but if on the one side we 
find that the county franchise question has suddenly 
jumped into the foremost position in home politics, even 
Mr. Lowe, who was. so emphatic against the enormities 
of household suffrage, being eager to take a further leap 
in the dark, it is satisfactory to see that a spirit of mode- 
ration is manifesting itself among the responsible states- 
men of the winning Party. Mr. Gladstone has been de- 
precating any unseemly exultation over his adversaries, 
and pointing out that a great portion of their policy is 
practically irreversible. Lord Hartington has been more 
emphatic, on the principle of Argan in “Le Malade 
Imaginaire,” who declares, “ Ce n’est pas tout que d’étre 
civil, il faut étre aussi raisonnable,” and very reasonable, 
it must be confessed, is the Liberal leader in the Com- 
mons. It would never do, he tells us, to leave Afghan- 
istan a prey to anarchy, and much must be done, some 
time must elapse before any change of importance can 
take place in the arrangements that have been effected 
on the frontiers of the Punjaub and of Scinde. It is quite 
clear that the reckless Radicals are not to be allowed to 
dictate on Indian policy at least, and although the an- 
nouncements respecting our position in the Levant are 
much less explicit, the. probability is that the change 
to be effected will be very slow, even if it should prove 
very marked. For. our own part we cannot but thank- 
fully believe that the Liberal leaders have recognised the 
absolute necessity of a continuity in foreign policy which, 
though it may give an opening to sarcastic Conservatives, 
will obtain the grateful support of the Tory. Party, and 
will be hailed with a sense of relief by thoughtful men 
all over the country. | 





The news from Turkey leaves no doubt of the rapid 
*pproach of a serious crisis which will test ‘to the utmost 
the statesmanship of Europe. ©M. Onow; the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Constantinople, threatens to remove 

Embassy if satisfaction is not given for the murder 
of Colonel Commeraoff, by the execution of his assassin. 
Letters from Constantinople indicate that there is very 
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—neither to give nor to take quarter. Af be talle th’ crimes of! gret 


the mob attacks 





little doubt the plea of insanity advanced on behalf of 
the murderer is simply a Palace device to shelter a 
ruffian who is a member of the private Guard of the Sultan, 
and who probably counted on the protection of his master, 
and on gratifying that puny potentate by killing a giaour. 
But the muttered discontent among the people, due 
to the reduction in value of. the washed-money cur- 
rency, which has brought the agriculturalists throughout 
almost the whole of Anatolia and Armenia to the condi- 
tion of paupers, without seed for their land, or a market 
for their produce, must soon result in the. general non- 
payment of taxes, Already there is no money for the ~ 
soldiers and the officials, most of whom have not been 
paid anything for months, although from four to five 
thousand pounds a day is absorbed by Yildiz Kiosk, 
while the Sultan is running into debt headlong with every 
shopkeeper and merchant whom he can get to trust him. 
Sir Henry Layard’s influence with the Porte is so small 
that he will probably hear with a feeling of relief of a 
resolve on the part of the new Government to recall him 
without delay. Osman Pasha, whose defence of Plevna 
promises to be as unfortunate’ for Turkey as it was 
creditable to her arms, is the master of the situation, and 
although he has not succeeded in his attempt to punish 
Fuad Pasha for the high crime and misdemeanour of 
daring to differ from him, he has evidently obtained 
such a held on the Sultan that it will be difficult to get 
rid of him, while, until he is sent into respectable exile at 
Angora or Bagdad, there is no chance of any ameliora- 
tion in the position. ss 


There is something strange in the shuffling at St. 
Petersburg respecting the appointment of General 
Skobeleff to a command in Turkestan. This brilliant 
and capable soldier has such a well-founded and 
thorough disbelief in the efficiency of the Trans-Caucasus 
and Trans-Caspian intendance that he refuses to under- 
take the responsibility of any expedition unless he is 
allowed to make his own arrangements. More than a 
fortnight ago it was stated that this point had been con- 
ceded, but obstacles appear to turn up, probably inter- 
posed by those who know what Skobeleff did to thieving 
commissariat officers when, taking over the command of 
sixteenth division, he found them out in their peculations, 
There are many people in St. Petersburg who find their 
account in sheltering the plunderers in the Russian 
armies in Asia, and these persons cnn ont start 
difficulties respecting an appointment of a oung 
officer to a cnarceahie independent command. Meni 
while the news from Central Asia continues confusi 
and contradictory, and no trust whatever can be 
in the Vienna and Berlin telegrams on the subject with 
which the London papers are inundated. 
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it has even been reported that the troops of the Brother 
of the Sun have crossed the Amoor, invading Russian 
territory; but there appears to be some considerable doubt 
whether affairs have actually proceeded to this extremity, 
and in any case it is very.iimprobable that amateur strate- 
gists in the Austrian capital are in a position to say deci- 
sively what the Russian arrangements are for punishing 


the aggressions of the Eastern Tartars. If the Empire 
of the Czar really does become entangled with China, it 
is quite on the cards that the Central Asian question may 
settle itself in a way we have little dreamt of. The 


Chinese army, though still inferior to even the worst of 


the Russian troops, has made vast improvements. during 
the last few years, and it would be no child’s play for 
-Russia to be engaged along the eastern frontier of Tur- 
kestan with an Empire so populous, commanding as it 
now does arms of precision and money in plenty. 


If it be true that Russia means to send five large 


war-ships to China “ for the protection of Russian inte- 


rests,” she will then have no fewer than ten vessels on 
that station under the St: Andrew’s cross. This is the 
first overt act intimating that there is something in the 
story of the operations of Chinese troops on the Amoor, 
though the invasion of Russian territory is discredited by 
the best authorities in England. 


A sensational case which has been engaging the atten- 
tion of Paris during the present week points more morals 
than one. Thirty-two years ago a poor couple in Bor- 
deaux, bearing the name of Biére, had born to them a 
daughter, who was christened Marie. A natural taste 
for music found means of cultivation until she reached 
Paris, at the age of nineteen, and entered the Conserva- 
toire. Seven years ago she made her début at the 
Italiens, and for some four years she held a number of 
small engagements in Paris and the provinces. When 
she was in her thirtieth year she met at Biarritz a pro- 
priétaire, named Robert Gentien, who caught her fancy 
and reciprocated her penchant. Caring little for the 
canons of morality, she entered into a connection with 
this roué, which was unsanctioned by either Church or 
State. In three or four months he got tired of his toy, 
and after some hesitation he abandoned her, a girl 
having been born, put out to nurse, and died. M. Gen- 
tien, adding meanness to his inconstancy, sought to re- 
duce her allowance of £15 a month, although he knew 
that through his intimacy with her she had lost her voice 
and with it her means of support. At the end of last 
year, finding herself replaced by an actress from the 
Palais Royal, an uncontrollable desire to kill her lover 
took possession of her, and after searching for some time 
for an opportunity, she managed to fire at him on the 
steps of his own house in the Rue Auber. Two of the 
three bullets discharged took effect, and for a month 
his life was despaired of, but he recovered and cut a very 
silly figure in the witness-box on Tuesday. It is need- 
less to say that the popular sympathy in Paris was en- 
tieely with Mademoiselle Bitre, and it is not sur- 
prising to find that she has been acquitted. Half 
the audience in the Court possibly would have behaved 
neither better nor worse than M. Gentien under similar 
circumstances, but people in Paris, and indeed elsewhere, 
keep one stock of morality for themselves and another 
for the benefit of their neighbours, 


We have treated elsewhere of the important decision 
borne to Candahar by Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver St. 
John, R.E., that the Queen had conferred on Sirdar 
Shere Ali Candahari the title of Wali, or Viceroy, with 
authority over the province of Candahar, in the capital of 
which a British force and the political agent are to be 
permanently maintained. It would be well if some 
arrangement could be made for the settlement of the four 
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One of the minor burning questions of the day is un. 
doubtedly that of Sunday recreation for the people. Few 
subjects, not of the first importancé, that are matters of 
pablic discussion have caused so large a display of 

ed bigotry and hopeless narrow-mindedness. ‘The 
well-meaning philanthropists who would keep the worki 
man on the outside of the public-house door on Sundays 
shudder at the idea of any kind of rational i 
being permitted him by way of compensation. In spite 
of these rigid moralists, however, the importance of pro- 
viding innocent amusement on Sundays for those who 
care to avail themselves of it—and these unquesti 
form a very large class—is unwillingly, perhaps, but 
still surely making itself felt. A proof that a 
chance of intellectual enjoyment on Sundays. igs 
eageriy grasped has been given by the success 
which attended the first of a series of free enter- 
tainments, consisting of recitations and music, given 
last week by Mr. Marlande Clarke and Mr. Boothro 
at Neumeyer Hall, Bloomsbury. The hall was 
with an audience which, for attention to what was 
going forward and general behaviour, would put 
to shame that of many a West-end threatre or 
fashionable church. So anxious is Mr. Clarke that his 
praiseworthy step in the right direction should offer no 
opportunity for cavilling, that he even went so far as to 
beg the audience not to applaud. This was by no 
means an easy rule to enforce, for everyone seemed 
inclined to manifest approval. There was, in fact, as the 
police reports have it, “ some attempt at applause, which 
was immediately suppressed.” 


In consequence of the recent discovery of the navi 
bility of the River Oxus as far as the Afghan tromtion, 
Russian Government, we understand, has decided to 
raise the Aral flotilla to the same rank as the Black Sea 
and Baltic Fleets, and to largely develop the naval 
station at Fort Kazala. 


The completed portion of the railway to Candahar, 
which is known as the Sibi section, has afforded an 
opportunity for commemorating the leading workers 
connected therewith. The moving spirit of the enterprise 
has given his name to Temple Dehra. The commandant 
of the Scinde frontier is godfather to Nuttallka-Gote, 
while the two chief engineers are gazetted in a lasting 
position in Bell-put and Lindsay-ka-Jokh. ‘ Cranbrook 
and “ Lytton” may be recommended as titles for stations 
yet to be constructed, and the Secretary of State and 
Viceroy of the immediate future will hardly refuse to 
honour with their names the completion of the line. The 
“ Dufferin” station would be an abiding monument of 
diplomatic success in Candahar itself, And surely 
Northbrook might replace Jut-put, where all engines 
water before entering the desert between that place and 
Sibi. 

Great satisfaction is expressed at St. Petersburg at the 
appointment of Major-General Petroosevitch to the 
command of the Transcaspian military district, vice 
General Lomakin, who is superseded. Petroosevitch has 
the reputation of knowing the Turcoman region better 
than any other officer, and his reputation asa 
and skilful commander is so well established that a great 
development of Russia’s influence beyond the Caspian 1s 
expected to arise from his appointment. 


The interest excited by the third course of Hibbert 
lectures, of which the renowned religious thinker and 
critic, M. Rénan, delivered the: first on Tuesday, 1S 
shown by the necessity for repeating éach lecture. 
ticket holders were so numerous that they could only/be 
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itted in relays to the intellectual banquet provided 

i St George’s Hall. In his initial discourse on the 
uestion, “‘In what sense is istianity a Roman crea- 
tion?” M. Rénan undertook to show that from the 
second century Rome exercised a decisive influence on 
the Church of Jesus. Never did man draw from 
his bosom more devotion, more love of the ideal than 
during the 150 years which elapsed between the sweet 
Galilean vision and the death of Marcus Aurelius. Con- 


trasted with this was the poverty-stricken old Latin reli- 


gion, for which Augustus vainly endeavoured to substitute 
a grand cultus of the Roman State. His endeavour 
finally issued in spreading through the world the wor- 
ship of the irreconcilable divinity, the Jewish Jehovah. 
Judaism under its Christian form was propagated by 
Rome without wishing it. For this the unity of the Roman 
Empire was a needful agent, with its toleration of liberty 
of thought, save where political interference was dreaded. 
M. Rénan claimed for the Empire that under it there 
was more commercial and industrial prosperity than 
under the Republic or the Greek Commonwealth, and 
argued that the ethical condition had been generally 
drawn in too dark colours. A rising desire of peace 
and pity was accompanied by the promulgation of love 
for the poor, and sympathy with all men. To this the 
Church responded. ‘The destruction of all political and 
all patriotic aspirations made impossible the growth of a 
universal religion, which knew no patriotism, and like 
Islam was*the foe of nationalities. The despotic State 
could only organise egoism; the Christian Church 
organised the devotional sentiment which was un- 
satisfied in the Pagan worship, and tried to find relief 
in the Egyptian and Methraitic mysteries, 


A strong case has been made out for General Massy, 
whose apparent squandering of the cavalry under his 
command is now shown to have been a most soldierly 
act of heroic devotion which saved the cantonment of 
Shirpur from the unexpected onset of Mahomed Jan and 
his ten thousand Afghans. 


PRINCE BisMARCK has resorted, with his usual success, 
to his wonted trick of threatening resignation. He found 
that the system by which the minor Federal States could 
vote by proxy in the Federal Council constituted a check 
upon his power, as was displayed the other day on the 
question of the Imperial stamp duties. As the Chan- 
cellor’s organ, however, has pointed out, the trouble was 
only a question of the amendment of standing orders, 
not one affecting the foundations of the Empire. We 
do not believe that Prince Bismarck would have tendered 
his resignation upon such a small question if the result 
of the English elections had not made it necessary he 
should at this particular moment demonstrate to the 
world that he at least is necessary to the maintenance of 
the balance of power in Europe. Of course the Emperor 
has pointed out in a complimentary minute that the 
Prince of Varzin is indispensable, and thus the incident 
terminates. 


If it be true that an attack of small-pox has carried 
off King Theebaw we shall hope to hear that our force 
on the frontier has been increased instead of being dimi- 
nished, as reported by the last advices. Humanity alone 
would compel our interference to check the outbreak of 
Savage cruelty which a Burmese civil war would cause. 
The exchange from the wretched young king, whose only 
idea of Royal power has been drunkenness and murder, 
and whose notions of government have been limited to 
draining his subjects and ours of their cash by means of 
lottery gambling, will be a welcome one. But it will be 
an imperative duty for the Government of India to make 
sure that the change is as little harmful as possible to 
the Burmese, and that our relations with Mandalay are 
placed on a secure and proper footing for the future. 
At present we do not occupy a position in Chin-India 
which commands respect, even among the Shans and 
Kashgars, 
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THE MANDATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Not to Lord Hartington, and still less to Lord Gran- 
vilie, has England during the late momentous crisis in its 
history entrusted the direction of its policy. To none of 
the Liberal leaders, in fact, save to the veteran chief 
who started in life as a High Church Tory, has the 
nation listened during the last few weeks. Mr. Glad- 
stone—‘ alone he did it””—has carried the country with 
him, rightly or wrongly, in a torrent of enthusiasm which 
took its spring in his own bosom ; and now the question 
is whether he is to rule the. Party which virtually single- 
handed he has led to victory. With that singular affec- 
tation of humility; which is not by any means a con- 
scious affectation, he prefers, it is said, to leave the 
control of the Liberal Party to its chosen leaders. But 
the Party which chose Lord Hartington and accepted Lord 
Granville is not the Liberal Party of to-day in any true 
sense of the word. The electors of Lord Hartington 
were chiefly Whigs; the new Liberal Party is almost 
entirely Radical. It believes but in one leader. It is 
animated by a fervent faith which will not be long satis- 
fied with the polite Whiggery of the Lord Warden or the 
faltering common-places of the heir to the House of 
Devonshire. Mr. Gladstone may well in his seventy-first 
year desire to figure as the Nestor of his Party, very 
much as the late Lord Lansdowne did under the Russell 
Government. But even Lord Lansdowne held a seat in 
the Cabinet, and although he was without office he was 
directly responsibte to Parliament and the country for 
the advice which he tendered to his colleagues and to 
her Majesty. The position of Lord Lansdowne was at 
the time felt to be somewhat trying to the Constitution, 
and in the Parliament of 1868, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone being the two leaders who had. carried the 
country with them in the cry of “ Justice to Ireland,” it 
was felt almost instinctively that the Member for Birming- 
ham, averse though he was to office, owed his services to 
the State by virtue of the commission which he shared 
with the Member for Greenwich. And Mr. Bright, im- 
practicable politician though he is in many respects, recog- 
nised the burden that was laid upon him, and accepted 
the responsibility which he felt he should undertake, 
however it might be against his will. It would be an in- 
tolerably unnatural and absurdly artificial arrangement 
which placed Mr. Gladstone in a subordinate capacity 
in the Cabinet which his genius and his eloquence 
have created. To see Lord Hartington moulding the 
course of the Member for Mid-Lothian would be to 
witness a most well-meaning covert hack setting the pace 
for a Derby favourite. 

But so far we have considered the matter only in the 
light of domestic policy ; and if, as happens luckily to 
be the case, the Liberal Government comes into power 
with a majority which renders them just as independent 
of the Home Rule or Nationalist vote, as the Conserva- 
tive Government itself was, the interests of the great 
Party of Moderation which has hitherto swayed the des- 
tinies of England, whatever party nominally held the 
reins, will be better entrusted to politicians like Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington. Changed though England 
is, we utterly refuse to believe the nation has now adopted 
a policy in any degree in sympathy with Russian 
ends. We conceive that no small portion of the defeat 
sustained by the Conservative Administration is due to 
the enormous shock which the public conscience sus- 
tained on the revelation of the Secret Agreement brought 
to light by Mr. Marvin, and bearing the signatures of 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. There was some- 
thing entirely alien to English feeling and British prin- 
ciple in the idea of going ,to a Congress to contend for 
the integrity of Turkey, when that integrity had been not 
only violated by the war, but sacrificed by what the public 
mind conceived to be a rather discreditable intrigue. Of 
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course it is quite true that unless some arrangement had 
been come to between the two Governments no Congress 
would have been held at Berlin, and we might have been 
involved in hostilities with Russia at the moment when 
Turkey could no longer fight for us except on the nose 
of Thrace, and when Constantinople could hardly have 
been saved from a sudden rush by the Fourth Russian 
Army Corps, under the intrepid Skobeleff. It may be 
perfectly true, and we believe it is, that when Muhktar 
Pacha was beaten between Kars and Gumri, and when 
Osman Pacha was starved out of Plevna, England’s 
opportunity of imposing her will upon the arrangements 
of territory south of the Euxine was irrevocably gone. No 
European Power would have backed us in any opposition 
to the wishes of Russia in Armenia, and Lord Derby 
undoubtedly left to Lord Salisbury a “heritage of woe” 
from which much danger necessarily arose, and little 
credit could be derived. Nevertheless the Secret Agree- 
ment was unnecessary, impolitic, and immoral, and the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield has never recovered 
from its effects in the estimation of his countrymen. But 
if the still existing Government has suffered, and 
righteously, for this fundamental error of principle, Mr. 
Gladstone is regarded with so much distrust in respect of 
his relations with Russia, that to restore him to the 
Premiership would create an excitement in the Cabinets 
of Europe which would more than outweigh any advantage 
to be gained even in the eyes of the Radical Party by 
his supremacy in the management of domestic affairs. 
His perfectly wanton attack upon Austria involved, as 
we pointed out a fortnight ago, an attack also upon 
the Austro-German alliance. We believe that alliance, 
whatever its immediate objects, to be a guarantee for the 
peace of Europe, and it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Baron Haymerle and Prince Bismarck to 
enter upon thoroughly confidential relations with a 
Cabinet over which Mr. Gladstone presided. It does 
not follow that the nomination of such a Cabinet would 
lead to immediate hostilities between Austria and Russia, 
but there would unquestionably result such a tension 
in our international relations as would require the most 
delicate handling, and might at any moment end in a 
rupture. The principle that Austria is to be the heir of 
Turkey in Europe has been sanctioned by even a higher 
authority than the body of the British electorate. All 
Europe stands commited to it, and chaos would have 
come again if the principle were now disturbed. Then 
it must be clearly understood that any progress which can 
be made in Turkey will be upon the principle of festina 
lente. If ever there was a country which needed to 
attend to the proverb,“ Wisely and slow, they stumble that 
run fast,” it is the empire of the Sultan. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, and too many Liberals with him, have laid down 
as an axiom that Turkish officials must be coerced, and 
coercion just now would lead to evils of which the right 
hon. gentleman, in his overweening confidence in the 
Government of St. Petersburg, hardly perhaps dreams. 
The immediate result would be to throw the Divan at 
Constantinople wholly into the arms of M. Onou. Already 
his counsels are almost supreme both at Yildiz Kiosk 
and Seraglio Point, and unless we want to see Russia and 
Turkey united in a firm alliance, based upon common 
interests, against the whole of the West, we shall not 
desire that Mr. Gladstone be made responsible for the 
details of the foreign policy of England. 

The election has thus put us in a serious difficulty, and 
although most of the Liberal leaders have developed 
during the last week moderation in their tone respecting 
affairs both at home and abroad, it must not be forgotten 
that the really active and vigilant section of the Liberal 
Party, now stronger than ever it was, will expect to com- 
mand the policy of the whole body, and will insist upon 
such a voice, even in foreign questions, as will be anything 
but agreeable to Whigs like Lord Granville, unless the 
new Radicals resemble more closely than we imagine 
their predecessors of fifty years ago, of whom it was said 
that, “as bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, so 
settling upon places Whigs grow dumb.” The difficulty, 
therefore, before the leaders of the Liberals, and indirectly 
before the nation, is a very serious one. There are the 
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best reasons in the world why Mr. Gladstone should take 
not merely office, but the chief office in the Ministry. But 
the safety and peace of the country require he 
should adorn a private station. His seat in the House 
of Commons, without office or responsibility, will be full 
of peril to our Constitutional system, and ‘so anomalous 
that it is difficult to understand how the new Government 
will be able to subsist under the infliction of his oppres- 
sive patronage. On the other hand, his presence at the 
head of the Cabinet would be fraught with risks from the 
contemplation of which the mind prefers to shrink. His 
emotionalism, his want of ballast, his profound ignorance 
of the most delicate questions on which the peace of the 
world hangs, his prejudices, and his vehemence are each 
and all calculated to sway an electorate not yet educated, 
and to do an incalculable amount of damage in that great 
range of questions which extends from the Adriatic to 
the Yellow Sea. We may then sum up the position in 
which politicians are placed by the mandate of House- 
hold Suffrage. At least one half of the new Liberal body 
of the House of Commons will be impatient and indocile 
under any leader but Mr, Gladstone. The City and the 
merchants of the world, whose interests centre to the 
east of Temple Bar, will tremble if it is decided that the 
right hon. gentleman resumes the post which he held 
from 1868to 1874. The Liberal peers inthe Upper House, 
already a diminishing body, will feel indeed a distrust of 
any Government from their own side of politics, but will 
be driven into extremes, and perhaps to desertion of 
their seats for the opposite benches, by any attempt 
to carry out what we know as the Gladstonian policy. 
The lesser of all of the evils which we see before us is the 
formation of an Administration presided over by Lord 
Granville, in which the Foreign Office, the India Office, 
the Colonial Office, the Admiralty, and the War Office 
should be distributed among the Whigs ; whilst the posts 
of more purely domestic importance might be opened to 
the Radicals. It is yet too early to dream of naming 
the occupants of the various offices. If Lord Beacons- 
field does his duty, and awaits in Parliament the formal 
vote by which his Government will be ended, and he 
ought to do so, if only to afford him and Lord Salisbury 
an opportunity of a valedictory vindication of their 
policy in the face of the nation, three to four weeks 
must yet elapse before there is an actual change of 
Government. The delay will be highly appreciated, if 
not by gentlemen who are hungry after minor posts, at 
least among the statesmen with whom it will rest to draw 
up the programme of legislation at home and conduct 
abroad. In the face of the pending responsibility Mr. 
Gladstone has suddenly become discreet, Mr. Lowe con- 
ciliatory, and Lord Hartington deprecatory. Even the 
Radical leaders of a minor type have begun to realise 
that shaping a policy is a very different thing from criti- 
cising one. Nothing can be more commendable than 
the attitude they have somewhat suddenly assumed, and 
Great Britain will have reason to rejoice, apart from any 
question of political consistency, if their present frame 
of mind should last. 


CITY CHARITIES. 


In these democratic days, when the country seems to 
be swamping itself in an ocean of Radicalism, we rather 
fear that the recommendations of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to report upon City Parochial Charities will not 
receive as much respectful attention as its authors think 
it deserves. A Commission of Conservatives and clergy- 
men of pronounced types was not likely to lay the hand of 
censure very heavily upon the abuses with which they were 
sent to deal, and yet they have not by any means been 
merciful to them. That the abuses in question must be 
monstrously offensive is obvious from the fact that such 
a Commission admits they are abuses. The Com- 
missioners, we may say, were the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Canon Gregory, Mr. Cubitt, M.P., Mr. Pell, 
M.P., and Mr. H. H. Gibbs, M.P. That the Liberalism 
of London might not be deprived of its fair share of re- 
presentation Mr. Herschell, Q.C., and the Rev. W. Rod- 
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gers were permitted to act with these gentlemen as their 
colleagues. The laborious investigation which they have 
made reveals two sets of facts—first that the income of the 
charities to be disposed of is very much above the sum at 
which most reasonable persons estimated it, secondly that 
there are still a few poor people in the City who have 
claims on it. ‘They are a somewhat small class, but still 
there they are, and theirinterests must not beentirely over- 
looked. The total income from City Parochial Charities 
now under the uncontroJled administration of local 
authorities is £81,014 18s. 3d. This, however, does 
not represent the real amount for various reasons. It 
does not include £17,718 gs. 4d. administered under 
schemes approved by the High Court of Chancery, or 
Charity Commissioners, or £6171 5s. 9d. to be ad- 
ministered in this way under schemes that will soon be 
approved of. Still, for practical purposes what the Com- 
missioners have to deal with is the £81,014 which is at 
present wasted. 

That the City parishes have lost their poor population 

is easily proved. Everybody knows that, with the excep- 
tion of such places as those round the Barbican, the only 
persons living in the City are warehouse care-takers and 
a few local officials and their servants. One parish, for 
example, is covered by the Bank, another by the Post- 
Office ; and yet in these parishes there are plenty of 
charities, but no paupers to benefit by them. Some 
parishes cannot keep their grip on their endowments 
unless they have paupers, and a story used to be told of 
one from which all the poor had been driven that was 
positively compelled to advertise for a pauper to come 
and live in it. Of course it would not be fair to say that 
the City Charities have never in recent times been 
properly spent. Prior to 1834, when the Poor Law Act 
was passed, these endowments were used to succour the 
poor of each locality ; now, however, the parishes have 
almost no poor people. These have gone to other places, 
and we have a common pauper fund raised by a tax 
leviable on every inhabitant of London, which each 
ratepayer is supposed to bear with equal fairness. In the 
City, however, it appears that instead of the ratepayers 
disbursing their fair share of the common fund, they pay 
their moiety out of the local endowments, which were 
never meant to be applied in this way. As the Commis- 
sioners say, such an application of the local charities of 
the City simply means that the wealthiest parishioners 
are relieved from the incidence of a local tax which they 
ought to pay like everybody else. Of course some money 
is used to relieve the wants of the few poor folks that 
still linger in the City ; but even that, if not absolutely 
misapplied, does harm rather than good. Witness after 
witness declared to the Commissioners that the recipients 
of doles were simply pauperised by relief; nay, the same 
individual often gets alms from different parishes at 
the same time ; going, in fact, at stated periods upon a 
regular circuit of charity. A little of the moncy is 
admittedly spent in connection with church fabrics, but 
into the application of such funds abuses seem to creep. 
Dinners and picnics at nice places like Richmond, given 
to the favoured few whom the local authorities invite, 
run away with a goodly amount of the funds, In 
parishes where there is a fair amount of the odium theo- 
‘ogium the local charities are uncharitably spent in heresy- 
hunting, being used to “get up” prosecutions against 
parsons under the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
According to the Commissioners, the present administra- 
tion of the Charities is not calculated to be productive 
of the full benefits which ought to accrue to the class for 
whose advantage these Charities were originally founded. 
The relation between the administering bodies and 
that class is so completely altered, that neither in the 
strictly literal nor the strictly legal sense can the inten- 
tions of the founders generally be carried out. In 
practice the administrators are compelled to act on the 
& pres principle, according to the will or caprice of the 
local managing bodies, And it is practically impossible 
to effect a satisfactory combination or rearrangement of 
these charities under the existing system. What remedy 
1S Suggested for this state of matters ? 

At the outset the Commission admit that in one 
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respect they have done their work imperfectly. Théy 
have had no time to examine carefully title-deeds and 
important documents connected with the establishment 
of these Charities. They think that a temporary “ Execu- 
tive Commission,” paid out of the funds of the Charities, 
ought to be appointed to do this duty, Why a sub:com- 
mission, consisting of two young lawyers with more 
brains than briefs, would not do the work as effectively 
as a costly ‘‘ Executive Commission” is not stated. It 
may be that the business of apportioning the share in the 
spoil to different churches and parishes might be thought 
beyond the power of a couple of young barristers. But 
if that be the case, why should the original Commission 
not do their part of the work itself? Dividing the 
Charities into eleemosynary and ecclesiastical, the Com- 
missioners recommend that with regard to the latter any 
balance which may exist after deduction has been made 
for local wants, should be handed to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, They are then to apply it for the pur- 
pose of ministering to the spiritual wants of the ain 
parishes in the metropolitan area to which the old resi- 
dents of the city have been driven. Bequests for lectures 
and the like may be used to subsidise poor benefices in 
that area. As for eleemosynary charities the Executive 
Commission should, after hearing what their trustees have 
to say, decide first what amount may be left in their 
hands for local distribution ; and secondly, what, trans- 
ferred to a new Board, should be applied to the best 
of their ability to aid hospitals, provident societies 
technical education, model lodging-houses, the pur- 
chase of play-grounds for the people, and gene- 
rally all kinds of philanthropic and_ charitable 
schemes. ‘This Board would consist of fifteen members, 
elected by the parishioners on the voters’ roll of the City, 
two members of the Common Council, two of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, two of the Board of Works, four 
co-opted members, and a paid chairman and secretary 
appointed by the Home Office. At a glance, then, the 
inherent defect of the report is laid bare. Everything is 
to depend on the discretion of the new Board of Ad- 
ministration, and as the Charities are to be spent over the 
whole Metropolitan area the people of that area are to 
direct the expenditure. But it is clear that “the people ” 
of London will have no direct representation at all on 
the new Board, because it is only through two Metro- 
politan Boards, which are themselves not directly repre- 
sentative, that Londoners will be “represented.” We 
are to be indirectly represented by indirect representa- 
tives. Then does it not look like a return to the dark 
ages of local government to complicate the machinery 
of the Board with “co-optative members, especially 
as nothing but bribery and corruption has ever been 
associated with the co-optative principle in English locak 
government. The fact is that the more we look into 
what are called City abuses the more clearly does it ap- 
pear they are mainly due to the misfortune that we 
have no Metropolitan municipality with which we can 
entrust any new governing work that may have to be 
done in the Metropolitan area. Hence, when any reform 
in local administration is projected, we are sure to have 
a new “Board” with a costly train of highly paid 
officials foisted on us—and as the public has no direct 
control over its members, the new authority soon be- 
comes as bad as the old one. That the present report 
fails to grasp even the rudiments of the question with 
which it deals is oddly illustrated. On the new board 
every interest is to be represented except that of the 
guardians of the poor, who may be supposed to know 
something of the wants of pauper London. In these 
circumstances, and with a new Government in power, 
pledged to a policy of active reform, we rather think the 
report of the City Charities Commission has now only an 
academic interest. Firmer hands will grasp the clue 
that has fallen from the paralysed fingers of this most in- 
nocent of Commissions. 








Joun BrINsMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, ‘The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, ard also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy cf France.—18, Wicmorg Street, London, W. 
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FUTURE AFGHAN POLICY. 


According to current expectation no branch of foreign 
policy will be so immediately affected by the change of 
Government as the Afghan Question. We are not pre- 

ed to join in that prediction ; and for two reasons. 
First, because the objects which the retiring Administra- 
tion have latterly sought to accomplish have, in the main, 
been approved by the Liberal leaders ; and next, because 
any serious departure from them would involve a reversal 
of the policy of previous Liberal Administrations. For 
months past Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues have 
reiterated that annexation would form no part of their 
programme ; and, more recently, they have made it under- 
stood that as soon as someone could be found to whom 
General Roberts might safely entrust the government of 
Cabul, the British forces would retire from the capital. 
What more will the Liberal Government attempt to 
accomplish ? Will they revert to the policy of “ masterly 
inactivity,” and make Afghanistan the sport of Party 
warfare? Will they stop the advance of General Stewart 
upon Ghuznee, and order him and General Roberts to 
retire into India? That would surely not be the way to 
make Afghanistan “ strong and independent.” It would 
but increase the existing anarchy, and utterly destroy the 
opportunities for a settlement which are now ready to 
hand. 


In considering what changes are likely to follow the 
advent of a new Administration, we must have a clear 
appreciation of what their predecessors intended to ac- 
complish. First, as to Herat. It is evident that the Con- 
servative Government had no desire to annex or even to 
occupy that city. Their negotiations with Persia showed 
to what extraordinary measures they were prepared to 
resort in order to avoid the responsibilities connected with 
Herat. Only one circumstance would have induced 
them to order a British advance upon the city—namely, 
the permanent occupation of Merv by a Russian army. 
Are not the Liberals pledged to principles which inevi- 
tably lead to a similar policy? Lord Northbrook’s 
anxieties to dissuade Russia from advancing to Mery, six 
years ago, were not based upon any special tenderness 
for the Turcomans, but arose out of the fear that such 
advance would lead to a counter movement on the 
part of our own Government. Even Mr. Grant Duff is 
not so blinded with admiration for the Northern Colossus 
as to overlook the dangers of a Russian occupation of 
Merv. Lord Granville’s despatch of the 7th January, 
1874, was an emphatic indication that this country 
would not unconcernedly watch any advance of Russia 
southwards, and especially towards Herat ; and in March, 
1875, Lord Derby, whom we must now regard as a man 
of “light and leading” in the Liberal camp, gave a 
definite illustration of Lord Granville’s principles by 
declaring that a Russian movement tending to the occu- 
pation of Merv would lead to an advance of British 
troops westwards. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
Liberal Cabinet will, after the recent revelations of 
Russian intrigue, abandon a policy which was deemed 
requisite when Russia had given less proof of her power 
for evil than we have lately discovered? ‘They can no 
more afford to disregard the course of events at Herat 
than their predecessors. It is not two months since 
Lord Northbrook declared, “The policy is clear and 
decided that Herat cannot be permitted to pass into the 
hands of Russia.” Remembering, too, how great were 
Lord Granville’s labours, not only to secure the recogni- 
tion by Russia of the true limits of the Afghan kingdom, 
but also to set it up as an independent State, external 
to the action of Russia, we regard it as simply impos- 
sible that the new Premier, or Foreign Minister, or 
whatever Lord Granville may be, will attempt to destroy 
the work of his own hands. Nor can the new Cabinet 
ignore the opinions of Lord Derby on this subject. He 


has not only endorsed all that Lord Granville has done 
with the object of keeping Afghanistan beyond the 
sphere of Russian action, but he has distinctly declared 
that this country will not regard with indifference the 
absorption by Russia of the regions which separate 
Afghanistan from Russian territory. 
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_In dealing, therefore, with Herat, the new Government 
will have no alternative but to consider the political 
Situation of that city according to the lines of : 
which Lord Granville, Lord Derby, and Lord Nort 
have already laid down. The settlement of that part of 
Afghanistan, like all that pertains to the rest of the 
kingdom, will give the people as much independence as 
will be compatible with those measures which may be 
deemed neces to resist Russian encroachments, 
After the strong declarations above quoted, the Govern- 
ment will not only be bound to keep Russia out of Herat, 
but equally compelled to prevent that city passing into 
the hands of any Russian nominee. What will the 
country think, if, after all the defiant language of the 
three noble lords, some Russian protégé like Abdur 
Rahman be permitted to take possession of the Western 
capital? Such an incident would be simply regarded as 
a death-blow to the objects which those statesmen have 
attempted to accomplish. For their own credit’s sake, 
as well as for the safety of the Empire, the policy which 
they have already laid down will continue to be pursued. 
As there is no hope of any single man being found who 
is sufficiently capable, or who is so generally accept- 
able to the people, to rule the whole of the king- 
dom, the new Ministry will be obliged to follow the lines 
of their predecessors in permitting the country to revert, 
by a process of disintegration, into its old condition 
of several separate States. The Afghans have been 
already told of such an intention, and within the last 
day or two we have heard that such an arrangement has 
just been carried vut at Candahar. The native governor 
of that place, the man appointed by-the ruler of Cabul, 
is to be intrusted with the sovereignty of the Candahar 
district. The Sirdar Shere Ali has given proofs during 
General Stewart’s occupation of great capacity, and of a 
genuine friendship for the British. The good feeling 
shown by the natives toward General Stewart, their just 
appreciation of the advantages of a British occupation, 
and the welcome with which they greeted the return of 
our forces last autumn, can have been little short of 
the strategical importance of Candahar in inducing 
the Government to decide upon continuing the railway 
to that city, and placing a political agent there, with a 
British force for his protection. In view of the important 
commercial results which are likely to accrue from this 
arrangement, as well as out of regard for the unanimous 
opinion of military men respecting the importance of our 
retaining a hold of Candahar, it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that the new Government will disturb the arrange- 
ments which their predecessors are already completing. 
If they do not, we shall regard this part of the Afghan 
settlement as the richest fruit of the whole campaign. 

The outlook at Cabul is not so clear, but the clouds 
are already lifting. There is no Sirdar Shere Ali among 
the Princes of that city ; the current of public opinion, 
however, is setting strongly in favour of Hashim 
a grandson of Dost Mahommed. If a settlement can 
be made with the Ghuznee Princes, Hashim will in all 
probability be accepted as ruler of the Cabul district. It 
was, we believe, the intention of the present Government 
to approve of Hashim Khan if that was agreeable to the 
people, grant him an annual subsidy of £60,000 OF 
£100,000, and withdraw our forces from Cabul to 
Jellalabad, reserving the right to send a B 
Resident to the Bala Hissar, and securing the con- 
trol of the western passes. The new Ministry can 
hardly hope to do less. Till Mahomed Jan_has 
been disposed of, either in the field or by diplo- 
macy, there can be no settlement. The Liberal Ministry 
will never dare to leave the Cabul district a prey 
to the anarchy which will inevitably set in, unless 
they come to terms with some Prince who is likely to be 
recognised by the people. And there can be no such 
settlement so long as Mahomed Jan stands out 
against us. Even if he submits, and Hashim be 
selected to rule the country, the latter may have to tty 
conclusions with Abdur Rahman, who is setting up his 
standard in Balkh and Badakshan. ‘The Government 
may then find themselves in a similar position to that of 
Sir John Lawrence amid the rival claimants for Dost 
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Mahomed’s heritage. Let us suppose, however, that 
Mahomed Jan agrees, like the rest of the native sirdars 
and princes, to accept Hashim Khan’s rule, and let us 
further assume that Abdur Rahman comes to terms, or 
that his claims are too far off to become an immediate 
obstacle, in what respect will the policies of the present 
and the new Ministries be likely to differ? Not, we 
believe, in the appointment of a British agent at Cabul, 
for Lord Northbrook’s confessions on that point, inthe 
recent House of Lords’ debate, fully admitted the adyan- 
tage of agents, and reduced the issue to a question of 
expediency as to the time for enforcing them. In the 
altered state of things which has ensued at Cabul since 
Shere Ali’s death, there need be no such question now. 
It may, however, be that instead of keeping the control 
of the western passes and retiring to Jellalabad, General 
Roberts’s force will be directed to fall back to Gundamuk, 
or even to the old frontier. It will be a matter for deep 
regret if Jellalabad be given up. In view of Russia’s 
doings in the Little Pamir, and of its local relations 
to the Chitral Valley, Jellalabad occupies a position 
of great strategical importance. We could even 
better afford to part with the Kuram Valley rather than 
Jellalabad. But the Government will not settle these 
questions according to the notions of doctrinaires like 
Mr. Grant Duff, nor will they adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Duke of Argyll. Military men must decide 
many of the details of the arrangement, and meanwhile 
Lord Hartington’s declaration as to the necessity of 
“ restoring order” before the armies are withdrawn, will 
tend to inspire confidence in the New Ministry. 


WORK FOR THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


The following article is from the pen of a very able 
and very decided Liberal. It puts so strongly the points 
which the Radical section of the Party has in view that it 
cannot fail to interest and inform readers of all parties. 

The new Liberal Government, however it may be con- 
stituted, will find its resting place by no means a bed of 
roses. If the Conservative majority of 1874 owed its 
existence to the desire of the country for legislative rest, 
it is equally true that the Liberal majority of 1880 is the 
expression of a longing for legislative action. It has been 
said over and over again, by politicians and by the Press 
of all shades of opinion, that the main question upon 
which the present elections were to be fought was the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. The 
statement can hardly be wondered at seeing that it was 
the war-note of the Premier’s manifesto, and was vigo- 
rously taken up by the real and the nominal chief of the 
Opposition. The smaller fry did but play their parts in 
the great game of “follow my leader.” Nothing, how- 
ever, could less accurately describe the motives which 
have operated upon the electors of the.country. The 
constituencies have been dosed and drenched. with 
addresses and speeches in which the operations of the 
Government abroad have been favourably and unfavour- 
ably commented upon with nauseating repetition ; but to 
all this the mass of the voters have paid comparatively 
little attention. The Eastern Question and the scientific 
frontier of Northern India are matters too far removed 
from home to be very seriously grappled with by the 
average elector. When, indeed, the Prime Minister 
allowed it to be inferred that the peace of Europe would 
be endangered by a change in the British Government, 
€veryone understood the importance of the intimation. 
But then, as the elections have shown, the majority did 
hot believe it. Nor, on the other hand, was much stress 
laid upon Opposition strictures. The fate of the Govern- 
ment has been determined, not by their foreign policy, 
but by their real or assumed incompetence (or at any rate 
their unwillingness) for domestic legislation. The country, 
May be assumed to have recovered from the surfeit of 

ome measures somewhat too generously administered by 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Government, and to be ready for a 
limited amount of similar nourishment from the same 
benevolent hands, Ina word, the Liberals are sent into 
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power charged to do work, and. work on a pretty large 


scale. 

When we come, however, to consider in detail the 
main questions which will. speedily press for solution, it 
is not easy to lay down amy, exact order of precedence 
among them. The current notion that in the present 
struggle for power the Liberals have sunk all sectional 
differences is altogether misleading. The present agglu- 
tination has been brought about bya single uniting force, 
that of being Out and of wishing to be In. What are 
called “ side issues ” are cardinal points with their several 
promoters ; and if one subdivision has voted with another, 
it has been that that othef might vote with it. But what, 
if anything, will render legislation possible to the Liberal 
Party as a whole is this: Its. heterogeneous composition 
is not a union of incompatibles. It does not mean 
mutual hostility, but a difference of view as to the rela- 
tive importance of different It has no 
features in common, for example, with religious dissen- 
sion, where one man regards as orthodox what another 
considers profane, and a third idolatrous. Save on a 
few exceptional questions, Liberals are apt to criticise 
each other’s efforts in the way of ‘ progress,” with more 
or less friendly feeling; occasionally, perhaps, with pity 
or even mild contempt, but still with sympathy. Smith 
believes that the utter abolition of the public-house is 
the only specific for the ills of the period ; but as to 
female suffrage, he is inclined to think that women may 
well be content, for a time, at least, with the franchises 
they already enjoy. Tothe mind of Brown, on the other 
hand, the female vote is the one necessity of the 
moment ; and that being granted, he is willing to wait a 
long while even for local option. If the new Govern- 
ment be suitably constituted, it may by a firm, yet con- 
ciliatory, attitude induce the’exponents of these several 
views to accept the position which the general voice may 
assign to them; and may. without any revolutionary 
action pass such judicious measures as will satisfy the 
agitant and silence the clamorous. | 

It is not probable, however, that very much demand 
will be made upon either the forbearance or the enter- 
prise of the incoming Administration in the first brief 
Session of its existence. The'almost unparalleled severity 
of the election contests will induce both Parties to 
acquiesce in a short breathing space before the renewal 
of the combat within the walls of Parliament. The new 
Ministry will have time to feel their feet and to concoct 
their policy, and perhaps in some degree to anticipate 
the initiative of private members. 

Of the measures left in abeyance by Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government, there are two at least of which. the 
settlement, in some shape or other, is only a question of 
time. These are the Water Supply of the Metropolis 
and the Criminal Code. As regards the former, much 
curiosity will naturally be felt as to how the new Execu- 
tive propose to deal with it. They can hardly take up 
the matter where their predecessors laid it down; That 
would perhaps be the easiest course to adopt; but it 
would expose them to the same charges of extravagance 
as they have made against Mr. Cross. They may 
accordingly find it their duty to assess the value of the 
companies’ property at’ some comparatively low figure 
fixed by themselves, and may answer all complaints by 
the argument that the general interest of the Metro- 
polis must outweigh considerations of profit to the 
shareholders. Or they may endeavour to give effect 
to the suggestions of some engineers, that an ample 
supply of pure water could be conveyed from the Lake 
district at a gross cost of something like fifteen mil- 
lions, The result of any such attempt as this would 
in all probability. be to induce the Water Companies 
to sell out at almost any price. Or, lastly, if neither 
of these courses should commend itself to the financial 
instincts of the new Government, they may shelve the 
difficulty by simply postponing the consideration of the 
subject. The justification for such a procedure would 
be that financial economy is the first and foremost object 
to be sought under the Liberal. régime. +o} Jen 

As to the Criminal Code, ,it is scarcely possible that 
it should be carried into, effect in the present. year. 
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While all admit the need for some such consolidation 
of the Criminal Law as will make it less bulky, less 
ambiguous, and, in Bentham’s expression, less “ incog- 
noscible” than it is; there exists the widest possible 
diversity of opinion upon the details of the case ; and 
the new Parliament contains far too many lawyers for 
any Bill to pass without much scrutiny and much 
criticism. . ; ae a 

But the special mission of the Liberal majority is, not 
to dispose of neutral measures like these, but to carry 
into effect distinctively Liberal reforms. Foremost of 
these, at the present moment, (though possibly not the 
first in the order of time) is the County Franchise. It is 
an essential article of the programme of this Parliament 
that householders in the counties should be put on an 
equality, as regards the electoral suffrage, with house- 
holders in the boroughs. In this there is a recognised 
opportunity, which it would be both inconsistent and im- 
politic to lose, of extending the Parliamentary vote, and 
of acquiring, perhaps, a permanent accretion to the 
Liberal electorate. As a supplement to this measure 
we shall probably be presented with some scheme of re- 
distribution of seats. Anything like a scientific appor- 
tionment of representatives to electors is out of the 
question, but we may anticipate the disappearance of a 
few small English boroughs, and the cutting down of 
others from two members to one, followed by the 
creation of several new constituencies, and the addition 
of a third seat to such municipalities as Sheffield and 
Bristol, and two or three metropolitan boroughs. 

How far these measures of reform may be extended to 
Ireland remains to be seen. ‘The Liberal leaders, though 
in their latest utterances they have steadily opposed the 
notion of yielding anything in the direction of Home 
Rule, have nevertheless awakened expectations of some 
concession to Irish demands. The “ inequalities of the 
law” referred to in Lord Hartington’s electoral address, 
are taken to indicate a willingness to extend the franchise 
in Ireland. But whether any further legislation is to be 


entered upon with a view to quieting Irish discontent or - 


silencing Irish agitation will depend, in part at least, on 
the strength and the attitude of the Home Rule Party in 
relation to the Liberal majority. 

These are only a few of the questions with which the 
new Administration will have to grapple. When we con- 
sider the numerical strength and the determined energy 
of the several advocates of such changes in the law as 
are implied in the phrases Local Option, Land Law 
Reform, Local Self-government, Reform of the Game 
Laws, and last but not least, Disestablishment of the 
Church, we shall readily concede that the incoming 
Ministry will be kept fully alive to the mingled character 
of their followers. Add to this the necessity under 
which they must feel of getting rid, by hook or by crook, 
of the present financial deficit, and we cannot but think 
that, under such circumstances, the sweets of office are 
not unmixed with gall, nor the pride of power unalloyed 
with the heavy sense of responsibility and solicitude. 


LOCAL PARTY LEADERS. 


Local Party leaders are the non-commisioned officers 
of the great political army in which they are enrolled. 
The larger combinations of Party warfare, and even the 
technical dispositions which have to be made upon the 
field of action, lie outside the sphere of their duty. They 
-are in the ranks, fighting side byside with their comrades, 
-and having no orders to give, save those of a disciplinary 
-sort. And yet they are, ofall the host of combatants, 
the class upon whom success is most dependent. The 
finest strategy that can be conceived at Westminster must 
come to nothing if the army that is to execute it has been 
badly drilled. The Earl of Beaconsfield has not yet 
confidentially informed the nation of the influences to 
which he owes his defeat at the polling-booths ; but it 
would be surprising if he did not attribute it in great 
part to the special service that the local party leaders 
have rendered to Liberalism during this election. They 
have worked so splendidly and so successfully that their 
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labours are certain to receive grateful recognition. The 
world will wake up toa new and wondering interest in 
this useful class of politicians. But it is the class that’ 
will be thus honoured, not the men. Their fame is as 
local as their service. This, perhaps, should not be. A> 
grateful Party ought to have its Bastille column, inscribed. 
with the names of the men who have done so much to 
win victories for it. Until such provision has been made 
for proclaiming the personality of the local Party leader 
we must be content to be acquainted with the style 
rather than with the person. We are not inquisitive ag’ 
to the details of his history. Little the wiser should 
we be if we could tell when and where he was 

where he went to school, whom he married, and how it 
was that he became a leader of men. How uninforming 
is such information as this we may see by those biographie 
skeletons which the daily papers bave been parading this 
week, with the intention of telling the world something’ 
about the new men who have won an entrance into Par- 
liament. The truth is, that in nine cases out of ten the - 
story of the local Party leader’s life may be told ina line 
or two. “ He came, he worked, he won,” will often 
serve as a sufficiently eloquent resumé of his career. For 
he is above all things a worker. He isan enthusiast from _ 
the moment that he attaches himself to his Party. Were 
it not that he has been too busy lately to keep a diary, 
his own private record of the later half of March would 
be a record of activity such as men seldom put forth in- 
their own personal interests. In times such as those 
which we have lately gone through it is easy to come 
across any number of plain demonstrations that it is pos- 
sible, for a month at least, for a man to do more for his 
Party than for himself. Nothing short of a genuine 
Party triumph can sufficiently repay such exertions as 
these. 

But there are Party leaders who have given a great deal 
more than the superfluous energies of a lifetime to a cause 
against which the Fates have pitilessly and unceasingly 
fought. “Is it all right?” someone asked the other 
evening of one of these patient but unlucky champions 
as he was leaving the place where the ballot-papers had 
just been counted. “No, it’s all wrong,” was the answer. 
The depth of disappointment covered by this reply may 
be sounded when it is known that thirty years of patient 
and not unskilful leadership had led to a result that was 
“all wrong.” We are not all Daniel Derondas, who 
may be drawn by an affection for failure into an alliance 
with a failing cause, and most often will find it easier to 
admire than to imitate the fruitless, yet constant, devotion 
of a leader whose lot has been thuscast. ‘The General,” 
as his followers call him, has never had the satisfaction of 
scoring a victory. And yet he has excellent capacity for 
the work that he has taken upon himself. He deserves 
a less questionable compliment than that which a 
Medician Pope paid to one of the mercenary captains of 
his time—that he had all the qualities of generalship 
except the ability to win battles. ‘‘ The General,” it has 
been admitted for years past, would have won his battles 
but for one constant cause. Hisforces have always been 
in excellent order, and he has handled them thoroughly, 
but as a foreign military critic said of the Briti 
infantry, “There are so few of them.” Nothing but 
this has hampered him—nothing but this has 
stood between him and the Party triumph for which he 
has striven so long. <A leadership which began before 
the first half of the century had run out has, of course, 
exhibited many methods of attack and defence. In the 
days when it was thought recessary to set other than 
strictly political influences at work in election times, 
the General was served by lieutenants for whom It 
would be difficult to find a place in the party warfare of 
to-day. His aide-de-ccamp on one memcrable polling 
day was a gentleman who gained his living by his fists, 
and who exerted a wholesome influence upon tim 
voters by riding in their midst dressed in a costume like 
that of a Greek pirate, and carrying a pistol in his belt and 
a very formidable stick in his hand. Political organtsa- 
tion has taken its place amongst the fine arts since those 
days, but there were devices during the earlier peri 
the General's leadership which have never been dreamt 
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of in the philosophy of the Five Hundreds. The written 
word remains, and amongst the archives of the old 
election petition committees there is this mysterious 
order which the General once wrote on the field of 
battle :—“‘ Dear Ben,—We trust to you to keep them 
sweet.” ‘ Dear Ben,” of course, was a leader of men—a 
captain of fifty, who knew how to keep his men “ sweet ” 
for the polling day. Theirs was a sweetness which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would not have thought of allying with 
light, but it served to make the bitterness of defeat less 
intolerable than it would have been. The sweet brigade 
is now nothing more than a memory inscribed in a well- 
known hand upon a scrap of paper. Toothless lions its 
members have become, who in the days of their deca- 
dence are permitted to do little more than roar in the 
service of the General. He himself, however, is as com- 
bative as ever he was. The wane of Liberal reaction has 
swept him and his friends farther than ever from the 
high and dry shore of success, which for a lifetime they 
have been vainly endeavouring to reach. ‘All wrong” 
as was the result of their efforts last week, the General 
had only to sleep upon his defeat in order to come down 
among his friends on the morrow to compliment them 
upon the magnificent front they had presented to the 
enemy, and to promise them that, spite of failures innu- 
merable, he would lead them to the attack whenever the 
next challenge might come. The truth is, that the 
General knows not when he is beaten. He might know, 
for he has experienced defeat often enough. 

The General’s rule is a pure dictatorship. He has no 
Five Hundred to control his authority, to hold him down 
to the level of an ordinary Party enthusiast, and to veto 
any resolution that he may happen to take. Could he 
but control the votes of a thousand or two more of his 
neighbours, he would be as truly a member-maker as is 
Mr. Parnell. For the choice of candidates is in his 
hands as surely as the choice of members is in the hands 
of the constituency. He has more than once taken upon 
himself the responsibility of finding a candidate, at a 
time when people at the Carlton were shaking their heads 
over the constituency as over a dead horse that all the 
whipping in the world would not bring to life. More 
than once has he boldly declared, in the hour of ex- 
tremity, that if no one else would stand up for the cause 
he would do so himself; and, singularly enough, this 
declaration has never failed to bring a candidate into the 
field by the next train. When the new method of organ- 
isation has been adopted by bath sides this style of 
leadership will disappear. ‘The President of the Five 
Hundred, wherever we find him, is a very different per- 
sonage from the Chairman of the Conservative Com- 
mittee. He is so much like the four hundred and ninety- 
nine men who surround him, that until we have learnt 
how real is the power that he exercises, we are disposed 
to regard him as little more than primus inter pares. We 
skall generally find that, other things being equal, he has 
gained his position by right of seniority. He is not 
always the most eloquent of the greater ones of his Party, 
but care is always taken that he is not the least wealthy. 
If it should never be his privilege to pay for his own 
entrance into Parliament, the chances are that he will 
not want opportunity to pay entrance-money for someone 
else. For this reason the property qualification for local 
leadership is usually fixed somewhat highly—more highly, 
perhaps, than the intellectual. In the same way that 
every soldier is supposed to carry the marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack,every local leader holds a potential reversion 
to the right of representing his town in Parliament. But 
the local Party leader is not always ambitious. His 
ambition, at least, may have been satisfied by the personal 
advancement and the public honour that have fallen to 
his lot in the community amongst whom his life has been 
Spent. He may, perchance, have refused the nomination 

for a vacant seat, in the belief that he can better fulfil 
his destiny by remaining a leader amongst equals than by 
§0ing to Westminster and there becoming a rather less 
notable person than he is at home. The President of 
the Five Hundred, as we have hinted, is not always an 
orator of the first class, but he usually has an interesting 
Piece of autobiography to communicate to the four 
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hundred and ni ine whenever he wishes to nerve 
them for a ner soli. ina is as incurably addicted to 
reminiscence as Mr. Bright, and he thinks ing more 
appropriate to the issues of to-day than some reference 
to his own share in the he and his friends 
carried on during the “ Forties,” long before the General 
and his friends had thought of organising the “ sweet 
brigade.” Upon one topic he is silent, though, we sus- 
pect, by no means f ul, If he chose he could tell 
you something about the Chartist agitation—as much as 
the decorous President of the French Republic could 
tell you of the doings of a very young citizen 

Grévy at the Barricades in the July Revolution. But 
the President of the Five Hundred, like the President of 
the Republic, has outlived many follies. The one thing 
he has not outlived is his enthusiasm for his Party. 
“‘ Our Party, right or wrong!” is the motto of the local 
leader, no matter the side upon which we may find. him. 
Elasticity of principles is the supreme disqualification for 
the post, and as his first duty is to win battles for his 
Party, there is absolutely no reason why he should trouble 
himself concerning the policy which they may for the 
moment be advocating. It is because the local Party 
leaders thoroughly understand this that they so seldom 
impart to their followers anything deserving to be 
called political instruction. Let us revert to the figure 
which we adopted at starting, They are the non-com- 
missioned officers of the political army, and on one side, 
at least, they have this time fought well with their men. 





THE PROFITS OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


In the animated discussions that have recently taken 
place on the subject of co-operative stores the fact that 
the most successful of them are not conducted upon co- 
operative principles at all, but are really companies 
trading for profit, seems to have escaped attention. It 
is true that this was not the original intention of their 
founders ; but for some time past the character of co- 
operative stores, and especially that of the Civil Service 
Stores, has been undergoing a great though gradual 
change. The original idea of co-operative stores was 
that all articles should be sold at the wholesale price plus 
the cost of distribution, and that all the profits hitherto 
made by shopkeepers should be divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of their purchases. 
This was the theory of co-operation, but in practice it 
was found impossible, with the utmost nicety of calcula- 
tion, to fix the prices at exactly the figure that would 
cover the expenses, and leave no margin. As business 
increased this unavoidable profit became larger every 
year, and then came the question as to what was to be 
done with this growing surplus. According to the prin- 
ciples of co-operation it should have been divided among 
all the members. Those who had advanced the money 
for the establishment of the Stores duly received interest 
at 4 per cent. for the same, and had, therefore, no claim 
upon the surplus profits beyond their proportionate share 
as customers. But instead of adopting this course, in 
more than one of the Civil Service Stores the surplus 
profits have been divided among the shareholders, who 
form but a mere fraction of the customers, in contraven- 
tion of the first principles of co-operation. 

The Civil Service Supply Association affords the most 
striking instance of this change of principle, and also 
of the enormous returns these so-called “co-operative 
stores” afford to their proprietors. This society was 
originally established for the exclusive benefit of Civil 
Servants, who acquired the right of joining it, either by 
taking a £1 share, of which ros. only was required to 
be paid up, or by subscribing 2s. 6d. yearly. The num- 
ber of shares was originally unlimited, and as no mem- 
ber could hold more than one, a share was merely a life 
subscription. It should have conferred no greater privi- 
leges than the annual subscription, since both equally 
afforded the capital with which the store was established 
and worked. As time went on, however, and the society 
prospered, those who had elected to become life mem- 
bers by taking a share started a scheme for limiting the 
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number of shares ; and:about ‘six years ago they carried | ‘have as direct an interest in increasing the price of their 
their point. An alteration-was made in the rules of the | goods, and depreciating their quality, as anytradesman 
Association, which not only limited the number of the | has. The chief objects for which the Civil Service Stores 
shares to 4500, but actually ae the shareholders the | were established were to obtain goods at a more moderate 
whole of the future profits of the society. There was | rate and of a better quality than could be obtained else-_ 
some legal objection to ‘the accumulated profits— where. But both these advantages were lost as soonas 
amounting at that date to £93,000—being then distri- | the shareholders divided the profits among themselves, 
buted among the shareholders; but this difficulty has | The shareholders, from being creditors of the societies, 
been since removed, and the amount, less £4000 set | have now become the proprietors, and their interests lie 
aside as a reserve fund, was recently placed to the credit | in opposite directions to those of the general body of 
of the shareholders. How far the latter were justified | customers. In the second place, the enormous profits 
in thus appropriating the whole of the profits to their | made by the shareholders of these stores seem to indi- 
own use is a question with which we have no concern. | cate that, by taking a leaf out of their adversaries’ 
The fact to which we wish to draw attention is that, | book, the retail tradesmen, with their superior knowledge 
whereas the capital actually subscribed by the 4500 | of the details of business, would have little difficulty in 
shareholders was only £2,250, the amount now standing | regaining a good deal of the custom they now so generally 
to their credit is no less than £258,710. This sum is | complain that the Co-operative Stores have taken from 
retained by the Association, and treated as a loan, inte- | them. 
rest at the*rate of 5 per cent. being placed annually to 
each shareholder’s credit, The es ge _ of “oF 
i) shares of this Association is so great that the origina 
4h ones, which participated in the early division of profits, SMALL BOROUGHS. 
now realise from £80 to £90 each. The net profit As soon as the crowing and the moaning which natu- 
} made by the Association during the last two or three | rally accompany a great political contest subside, it is 
i) years has averaged about £30,000, which, after deduct- | natural that both Parties should pay attention to the par- 
Be? ing the interest on the shareholders’ loan to the society, | ticular circumstances thereof. Besides, there are always 
has been sufficient to give each shareholder an annual | some philosophers who are sufficiently philosophical not 
bonus of between £7 and £8, or something like 1500 | to moan, and sufficiently well-bred not to crow, and who 
per cent. on the amount paid up on his share. ‘The | can thus devote themselves at once to the anatomy ofa 
number of persons holding shares or tickets of member- | General Election. In the particular battle, the noise of 
ship in this society is now between thirty and forty thou- | which (except a few dropping shots) is all but over, there 
sand, of whom only about one-third are members of the | have been several things worth noting, and among the 
Civil Service. Considering the exceedingly profitable | most curious has been the conduct of the small i 
nature of its business, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s | boroughs. It is almost a truism with the knowing ones 
recent removal of the exemption from income tax it | in politics that it is in these boroughs political con- 
enjoyed was certainly fully justified. flicts are, as a rule, lost and won, and therefore their 
The case of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, | ways and manners may be studied with profit as well as 
Limited, in the Haymarket, is almost similar. According | pleasure. But when the philosopher comes to inspect 
to its articles of association the society was established to | the lists of which the papers on his breakfast-table are 
purchase goods wholesale, and to retail them at prices | full, and to inquire into the conduct of the smaller 
sufficient ‘‘ only to cover the original cost, the expenses | borough constituencies, it may, unless he be a very well- 
of the management and distribution, and to pay a mode- | posted philosopher, cause him some surprise. He will 
rate rate of interest (limited to 5 per cent.) upon the | see that, speaking proportionately, the greater part of the 
capital necessarily employed in the undertaking.” When | Liberal gains are in these—that is to say, that, bearingin 
the society was started the capital was fixed at £5000, | mind the proportion of small boroughs to counties and 
divided into tooo shares of #5 each, and of this only | large boroughs, more of the former have gone, over to 
i £2200 has been paid up. ‘Two years ago, however, the | the Liberals. But when he begins to meditate on the 
i accumulated profits reached £75,000, and the share- | causes of the phenomenon he perceives that it is com- 
holders then passed a resolution for the division of this | plicated by another still stranger. The majority of such 
{ sum between them, by which means they added the | gains as the Conservatives have had to boast:of is also 
‘ s modest sum of £75 to each of the shares, upon which | in small boroughs—that is to say, the bulk of the latter 
re only £2 had been paid. We here have another instance | have changed their principles not in accordance with any 
Bi | of the manner in which the true principles of co-opera- | general sentiment, but simply for the sake of change. 
| tion have been set aside in order to benefit the share- | Many of them were Tory before: arga/, many of them 
holders. In accordance with the article of association | are Liberal now. Some of them were Liberal before: 
the interest payable on each share should be 2s. per | arga/, some of them are Tory now. The small borough 
annum, but the amount actually paid is £3 17s., that is | that has been faithful to its old love, no matter what its 
5 per cent. upon the #2 paid up, plus the bonus | politics, is a kind of Abdiel among small boroughs. 
of £75. Thus each shareholder, in addition to having It would not be a very philosophical explanation of 
received a bonus equal to over thirty-seven times the | this oddity to say that, as there are fewer voters in 
amount of his share, receives nearly 200 per cent. interest | boroughs, a small balance of irresolute people ae 
upon the sum he originally invested in the company. The | turns the scale, because that is merely putting the di 
actual value of those shares is, of course, greatly in | culty in a different way. The cause must really be 
excess of £77, since the certain prospect of a bonus of | sought in the ways and manners of such communities, 
47° or £80 every ten or twelve years adds enormously | and the search is a curious and interesting political 
to their present worth. The members of the Civil | social exercise. In old days the small boroughs were 
Service Co-operative Society are some 450 share- | considered by politicians as being chiefly valuable as 
holders, and 13,000 subscribers, who pay 2s. 6d. a year. | steadiers of the political ship. With open voting aa 
According to the true principles of co-operation the | the exertion of what is rather foolishly called territor! 
— should be distributed fro rafa among these share- | influence it was generally possible to tell pretty easily 
olders and subscribers alike, but instead of this the | how any such borough would go. There were a few, of 
shareholders, who only form about one-thirtieth of the | course, which were notoriously venal, and went to the 
customers of the society, have appropriated the whole of | highest bidder. But these were only the black sheep of 
the profits to themselves. a tolerably comely flock. Most of them either had rest 
The marked departure from the original plan of co- | dent landlords who were popular and influential, or resi 
operation observable in these two instances suggests two | dent employers of labour who were even more so, and as 
points for consideration. In the first place it is quite | neither landlords nor capitalists were all of one political 
_ evident that such associations are not co-operative | colour, both sides got their fair share of such seats. 
societies in the true sense of the term. They are busi- | great boroughs and the counties swayed with the current 
ness concerns trading for profit, and the shareholders ! political passions; the small ones acted as ballast. But 
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with the Ballot and the enlargement of the Franchise | latter, it need hardly be said, means the extinction of 


of these conditions have changed, while the rest 
remain operative. The small towns are still singularly un- 
influenced by any general political sentiment. But, on 
the other hand, the influences which kept them pretty 
steady to one side or the other have disappeared. The 
consequence is that a small borough nowadays is the 
most unsteady of all unsteady things. The constituents, 
not being guided by definite political principles, and not 
having the fear of Sir John or Mr. Brown before their 
eyes, do exactly what seems good to their individual 
caprices ; and, as it happens, individual caprice has in 
such constituencies a great deal to set it working. The 
member for a large borough has next to no personal rela- 
tions with his constituents. It is ten to one that they 
never set eyes on him except in the House or at some 
public meeting. The member for a small borough has 
to keep from a hundred to a thousand persons with their 
families in private and individual good humour. In 
London he has to be at their call if they happen to come 
up to town, to watch fiercely over the singularly vague 
entities they call their “ interests,” and to “keep up the 
credit of the borough ”—one of those alarming phrases 
which are even more terrible in reality than in sound. In 
the country he has to entertain them, observing all sorts 
of subtle gradations of rank without hurting anybody’s 
feelings, and to govern almost every act of his life with 
an anxious care to avoid giving offence. He must not 
for the life of him have his tea and his sugar down from 
London, though the local grocer’s wares may be both 
dear and bad. Even as regards wine, the tenderest point 
of all, he will probably lose an influential supporter if he 
does not lay down a pipe or a hogshead or two yearly 
of what may or may not be drinkable liquid. Many 
an election has been lost or won by rabbits; and if the 
unfortunate member’s park happens to be near the town, 
he must make it at least as free and open as the market 
square. He must not be absent from his place in Par- 
liament, for his constituents like to see his name in the 
division lists ; he must not be away from local balls and 
meetings, because they like to see him in the flesh. His 
daughters must dance with the sons of his supporters, 
and his sons must not mind the best covers being shot 
by the same important personages. Five or six years of 
this sort of thing in the existing state of human affairs 
are certain to build up a number of private grudges ; 
while if the member happens to be a lawyer or a 
manufacturer from a distance, the borough soon finds 
out that it does not get its due guid for the important guo 
of the seat it gives. In case of actual dissatisfaction 
in any of these respects the next General Election 
seals the fate of the misdemeanant; and even in the 
case of tolerable good behaviour the natural tendency 
of man is to think that after all someone else might be 
more hospitable, more obliging, more active in looking 
after those dreadful “interests.” The inevitable result is 
that the borough not’ only changes its member, but 
changes its Party, the latter change being apparently a 
matter of no moment to it whatever. Probably it would 
hot mind sticking to the old colours in the abstract. But 
if two men on the same side contested it, a third on the 
other would be pretty sure to slip in, and the result would 
be the same. Sometimes, indeed, the noble indifference 
of voters in such constituencies goes so far that you hear 
them openly saying, “Oh, I voted for the Tories last 
time, so I think I shall give the Liberals a turn this.” 
Anyhow the result is, as has just been seen, that a very 
large number of electors go to one side simply because 
€y went to the other before, and that the fact of there 
8, Say a blue majority last time, involves the fact of 
there being a buff majority*now. 
It does not require much intelligence to see that Little 
igton is not exactly wise in its generation in 
behaving thus, It need not be said that one of the 
articles of the more or less advanced Liberal programme 
is the lowering of the County Franchise. Now the lower- 
Ing of the County Franchise means either an addition to 
me numbers of Parliament, or a re-distribution of seats. 
-w€ former (Parliament being one of the largest legisla- 
live bodies in the world) is not to be thought of The 





Little Pedlington. e course of the last three Parlia- 
ments has been such as to make neither political Party 
hesitate much at this. The Tories will doubtless oppose 
it, but the deeds of Little Pedlington last week will not 
make their opposition any the more lively. The Liberals 
owe that respected borough little gratitude, for it threw 
them over in 1874, and would probably throw them over 
in 1880, When the borough Sonaserie are removed, 
and the portly wine merchant and busy solicitor find 
themselves worth exactly as much, and no more, from 
a political point of view, as Hodge on the nearest 
farm, they may possibly regret the lust after strange flesh 
which has guided their votes during the last twelve years. 
Everyone who belongs to the Constitutional Party, 
whether Conservative or moderate Liberal, would be 
sorry to see ancient communities reduced to comparative 
political insignificance. But when the ballast shifts, it is 
clearly no use as ballast. The small boroughs have, as 
we began by pointing out, held that place in the Consti- 
tution hitherto, and of late they have conspicuously failed 
to perform their function. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
No. IX.—THE HON. WILLIAM NASSAU JOCELYN. 


Specially before the public at present as one of England’s 
representatives abroad is Mr. Jocelyn, Chargé d’Affaires 
at the Courts of Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt. In the 
Grand Duchies, where his jurisdiction over British subjects 
runs, sojourns just now Her Majesty the Queen; and it 
was through him—as till Tuesday there was no Minister 
in waiting with that illustrious lady—that many of the 
communications between Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Queen relative to the result of the elections must have 
passed. Happily he is, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a discreet man, and after what fashion Her Majesty has 
received the intelligence of Liberal victories and Con- 
servative defeats, whether she has been pleased to hear 
that the Beaconsfield régime is at an end, or apprehensive © 
of the reappearance of Messrs. Gladstone and Bright as 
Ministers of State, the world will never know—at any 
rate through Mr. Jocelyn. It was, indeed, for this very 
quality that he has been moved from one place to another, 
enjoying a confidence which has not been granted to 
every member of the diplomatic service, and always 
justifying that confidence by his great powers of reserve. 
Beginning life as an attaché at the Court of Hanover, he 
probably acquired a certain insight into Guelphic family 
affairs which has on several occasions since stood him in 
good stead. The four years following that of 1854, which 
he d at the funny old German city, were pregnant 
with eventful issues to the dynasty which then ruled, and 
through it to the reigning family of these realms, and Mr. 
Jocelyn, no doubt, learnt many a lesson which was of use 
afterwards. A trip to § olm in 1858, and almost 
immediately afterwards a journey to China, as attaché to 
Lord Elgin’s mission, must have materially widened 
his experience, for we find him rapidly rising afterwar 
in the ranks of the service to which he belonged, while 
passing from Vienna to Berlin, and thence to Turin 
during the succeeding nine years. About 1868 events 
occurred in Sweden which made it necessary that a very 
trustworthy Chargé d’Affaires should be sent there, and 
Mr. Jocelyn was selected for the post. Intrigues were 
rife in the northern Courts, all kinds of rumours were 
afloat as to the wishes of Russia, and England looked 
with suspicion upon any kind of alliance that might 
affect her interests in the Baltic. Mr. Jocelyn wor ed 
away till 1873, sometimes serving under a Minister, but 
with very short intervals acting as chief himself, and 
always rendering good service to his country. With such 
a record it is not surprising then that he should be sent 
to Constantinople in 1874, as First Secretary of Embassy, 
there to assist Sir Henry Elliot in the very difficult task 
which lay before the Ambassador. 

At Constantinople Mr. Jocelyn had frequent eee 
tunities of distinguishing himself, more, perhaps, 
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have fallen to the lot of a Secretary for a long time. | mature to anyone who might not be well % 


Having gained ience under the able tuition of Sir 
Henry Elliot during the progress of the Servian War, and 
being in ion of all the facts which could, under 
any possibility, affect the settlement of that and the 
Montenegrin question, he found himself suddenly left 
Chargé d’Affaires in Pera about the middle of January, 
1877. The reasons are well known. The Conference 
at Constantinople, held with the view of bringing 
Turkey to an understanding with Russia, had failed of 
success. In the midst of its deliberations Midhat Pasha 
had proclaimed a Constitution. Safvet Pasha had 
declared on behalf of the Porte that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment could not accept the decisions of the assembled 
European Plenipotentiaries, and as a consequence all 
the ambassadors, both ordinary and extraordinary, had 
quitted Stamboul. Mr. Jocelyn was for the time being 
Minister in charge, and it was during the period of his 
tenure of office that the negotiations between Servia and 
Turkey on the one hand, and Montenegro and Turkey on 
the other hand, led to the conclusion of peace. It is now 
matter for history how the Servian difficulty was ended. 
M. Cristich, the Servian Envoy, always averse to war, 
was readily persuaded by Safvet Pasha to accept reason- 
able terms, and peace was proclaimed without very much 
difficulty between the Principality and the Porte. Onthe 
other hand, Montenegro gave great trouble. Two repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Petrovich: and Radovich, came from 
Cettinge not to make peace, but in reality to prolong 
the quarrel between Turkey and Montenegro, until 
Russia should see fit to declare war. It is not saying too 
much, however, to aver that had we possessed at that 
time a man of the stamp of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
either the Montenegrin Representatives would have had 
to go away, or the Porte would have been obliged to come 
to some understanding with them, and thus the excuse 
of which the Muscovites eventually availed themselves 
for a war would have been taken away. Whether Mr. 
Jocelyn showed supineness or not is not stated, but one 
thing is certain, he did not quite comprehend the exigen- 
cies of the situation. Daily meetings were taking place 
between the Envoys and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Constantinople, but they led to no good, for the simple 
reason that no third person of sufficient influence with 
both parties was present to assist the negotiations with 
his friendly counsel. It is absolutely a fact that the Mon- 
tenegrins at one time, acting perhaps contrary to their 
original instructions, did press for the aid of England in 
bringing the Turks to reason, and there is no doubt that 
at that time, had the weight of British counsels been 
forced upon the Porte, peace would have been assured. 
At any rate Russia would have had to find another excuse 
for war, which would have been difficult. It is true 
that she based her hostile movements partly upon the 
refusal of Turkey to make reforms which were demanded, 
but the principal difficulty at the time was the Monte- 
negrin quarrel, and it may even be said that a strong 
English Representative at Constantinople might have 
persuaded Midhat Pasha to accept the demands of 
Russia, or meet them in such a way that the Czar would 
have been obliged to cease military operations. Such 
influence, however, was not forthcoming, and although it 
may perhaps be urged that Mr. Jocelyn was not in a 
position to act because he lacked instructions from 
England, it will be remembered by those who are con- 
yersant with what occurred at the time that a little un- 
official energy might have accomplished a very great deal. 
At length Mr. Layard appeared on the scene, too late to 
effect anything, and between him and Mr. Jocelyn there 
were forthwith strange relations. Happily for the First 
Secretary, he was not long to remain under his new chief. 
He obtained leave of absence, and very speedily quitted 
Constantinople. Of course family influence and the 
record of services rendered, together with the fact that 
he was entitled to promotion, now combined to get him 
something more than the routine work which he had 
already been doing, and the post of Chargé d’Affaires at 
Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt being vacant, he received 
the appointment to this place. Here, as may easily 
be imagined, the work was of a peculiarly difficult 


that description of diplomacy which deals sibel t oe 
family than with national matters. In this, however, Mr. | 
Jocelyn was specially qualified, and it is stated that ft Was : 
at the Queen’s express desire he received the yacant— 
appointment. During his term many delicate and- 
important matters have been entrusted to him, and’ 
he has been in almost constant communication with 
her Majesty direct. How satisfied the Queen is with 
all that he has done will, if rumour be correct. 
very shortly be shown in the shape of distinction to be’ 
conferred upon him. Mr. Jocelyn is yet a young man, 
and before him lies undoubtedly a good career. For he’ 
is courtly, reserved, and well trained in diplomatic work, ° 
has come directly beneath the eye of Royalty, belongs to’ 
families of influence, and has many friends amongst” 
those who are able to make or spoil the career of those 
with whom they are acquainted. He cannot be said as” 
yet to have distinguished himself as a very powerful 
Envoy, but he at least has the merit of strictly obeying 
orders and being absolutely trustworthy. Be 
Of the personal acquirements of Mr. Jocelyn a word” 
may be said. Had he not been a diplomatist he would” 
probably have made a mark in the world of science,” 
Like Lord Salisbury, he took, and still continues to take, ° 
great interest in all kinds of learned research, working’ 
hard to keep himself abreast of the times, and even 
making his mark as an experimentalist of no mean order. ° 
For the rest, he is of a robust constitution, amiable, and - 
wise, with an excellent record of past services, and the 
certainty of future preferment before him. ; 


F 


sf 


THE PARIS SALON. 


It is already known that many members of the jury, 
whose duty it is to select the pictures and award the 
prizes, are chosen by the artists themselves. This 
arrangement is a good one, for it places upon the jury 
painters and sculptors of high repute. Amongst them 
are MM. Bonnat, Puvis de Chavannes, who painted the’ 
magnificent frescoes in the Pantheon, Henner, Jules 
Lefevre, Baudry, who painted the ceiling of the Opera 
House, J. S. Laurens, and Breton. M. Bouquerceau has 
been elected President. ae 
There was some idea of classing pictures of the same 
kind together, that is to say, of grouping together works 
which resembled each other in colour, style, and general 
character, an arrangement happily expressed by the 
phrase “ classement par groupes sympathetiques.” This 
notion, however, was abandoned, as the majority of the 
artists were adverse to it and the Press also took the 
same view. Nevertheless, there will be a certain amount 
of innovation in the Salon this year. The pictures will 
be hung by artists Aors concours and d’exemption. The 
exhibition will be divided into four parts. On the left 
of the entrance hall will be found the works of the 
artists who are hors concours. Further on, in the east 
wing, still keeping to the left, pictures by foreign artists 
will find a resting-place. The rooms on the right of the 
entrance hall, parallel with the Champs Elysées, will be 
given up to men who are what is called ‘ exempted,” 
that is to say, who, without being hors concours, have not 
to submit their works to the jury. Lastly, the west wing 
will be reserved for men who have not gained medals, 
and for débutants. a 
Amongst the most important contributions, and those 
which have excited the most interest, are the “ Jeanne 
D’Arc” of M. Bastien Lepage, who painted the portrait 
of Sarah Bernhardt which attracted so much notice im 
last year’s Salon. This picture will be undoubtedly 
much talked about. The canvas is immense, and 
figure of Jean D’Arc stands out with grand effect. The 
painter has chosen for portrayal the moment when the 
mysterious voice that had been haunting Jean produc 
in her that explosion of patriotic feeling which detet- 
mined her to set out and accomplish the deliverance of 
France. Jeanne, clad in peasant’s dress, looking almost 
like a beggar, is seated under the orchard trees of the 
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lowly cottage of Domrémy. She hears voices telling her 
of the misery of her country. Thinking she has heard a 
divine revelation, her resolution becomes fixed, and 
she rises and leans against the trunk of atree. Both the 
action and the look in the face are full of expression. It 
is plain that she is listening to supernatural commands. 
Her eyes dilate as if she were actually witnessing the 
siege of Orleans, and she seems burning to fly to the 
succour of France. There is, in fact, a look in her face 
which plainly indicates that she has received an injunc- 
tion to perform a superhuman task, and that she feels 
inspired to execute it. Rarely, indeed, has so touching 
and powerful a painting been contributed to the Salon. 
At the first glance one feels inclined to turn away from 
this miserably-clothed peasant woman, looking almost as 
though she were mad, but a moment after one is domi- 
nated by the powerful impression produced, and a crowd 
ofideas are called up as one contemplates the heroine of 
a unique epoch in history. The work that M. Lepage 
sends to the Salon this year is certainly his chef @’auovre. 

Most people will be gratified to learn that a picture 
portraying an episode of the Zulu war, by Neuville, the 
popular painter of the “‘ Dernier Cartouche,” will be ex- 
hibited. This picture is also one of those which are 
sure to attract public attention ; the great talent of the 
artist, the dash and “az with which he invests his por- 
trayals of military life, as wellas the subject of the picture 
itself, will be sure to attract crowds to see M. Neuville’s 
last work. Amongst the curiosities of the exhibition isa 
picture painted by a young artist, M. F. Pelez, represent- 
ing Gervaise, the heroine of “ L’Assommoir.” The 
opening of the Salon is fixed for the 1st May. Before 
quitting the art world, I must mention an artist who 
claims attention on the ground of his having painted 
many pictures of different parts of London. This is M. 
Nittés. He has just opened an exhibition exclusively 
confined to his own works in the gallery of Z’Arf, in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. Specially noticeable is ‘“‘ Dimanche 
a Londres,” which gives a good idea of the awful solitude 
of London streets on a Sunday. Cannon Street is the 
spot chosen by the artist, and it does indeed look 
desolate. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
TuHurspay, April Sth. 

Surprise follows surprise. The publication last week of 
the decrees relative to the Jesuits and the unauthorised 
religious congregations gave to public opiniona shock from 
which it has not yet recovered. This week it is Prince 
Napoleon, who has sent to the right-about the most care- 
ful previsions, by making public his adhesion to the 
arbitrary measures of the Government of the Republic. 
Since the death of the unhappy Prince Imperial, which 
made Jerome the head of the Bonaparte family, Prince 
Napoleon had observed a prudent and reserved attitude. 
By neither word nor sign had he put himself forward as a 
pretender ; his friends even reproached him for what 
they termed his excessive timidity, and as for his 
enemies, they did not hesitate to say that the Prince 
sacrificed everything, even the interests of the Imperial 
cause, to the desire not to be disturbed in his residence 
on French soil. Little by little the world accustomed 
itself to this silence ; it comprehended that the Prince 
never talked, but now the Prince has talked, and 
he has chosen to reappear upon the scene at the 
very moment in which the Conservative Party in 
France had more than ever need of union—at the 
moment when there is directed against it, its tendencies, 
its dearest religious beliefs, a remorseless war of which 
the decrees of March 29th, indeed, mark the commence- 
ment, but the end of which no man can foresee. Noone 
can imagine what led the Prince to make this move. 
We cannot suppose it was for the sole pleasure of recall- 
ing to the Republicans that the laws and the decrees they 
ve ventured to resuscitate to-day, after eighty years 
of oblivion, are partly the work of his uncle, any 
more than we can imagine that he has succumbed to the 
temptation of playing a trick on the Ministry in showing 
its theories upon the omnipotent right of the State 
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are equally the theories of the first of the Bonapartes, who 
at least did not put himself forward as the representative 
of a Liberal Government; quite the contrary. The letter 
of the cousin of Napoleon III. terminates by a declara- 
tion of war against the Legitimists, and the motives of 
that rupture were as unforeseen as the letter which ex- 
plains them. “The destiny of my family,” writes he, 
“in 1800 as in 1848 has been to save the Revolution from 
the attacks of the Royalist reaction ;” but the coups d'état 
of the 18th Brumaire and 2nd December, under the first 
and the second Napoleon, put an end, not to Royalist 
reaction, but to Republican anarchy, and Prince Jerome, 
in advancing such a novel proposition, should have 
added to it some explanatory notes, which would perhaps 
have elucidated from the historical point of view a 
declaration for which people of “light and leading” 
were little prepared. If it is not easy to discover the 
reasons which have decided the Prince to leave the 
shade in which he had persistently remained, it is quite 
as difficult to understand the results which he has hoped 
to compass by this unseasonable proceeding. In any 
case these results, if results there are, cannot but be very 
distant, for it is most evident that in the actual situa- 
tion of parties in France those whom the manifesto 
strikes most directly are the Bonapartists themselves. In 
fact the Deputies pledged to “the appeal to the people ” 
without exception have been elected in their respective 
arrondissements rather as Catholics than as Imperialists. 
How embarrassing will be the situation for them at the 
next election, when the chief of the Party places them in 
the necessity of approving as Bonapartists that which 
they are pledged to condemn altogether as Catholics. It 
ought to have been foreseen, also, that the old adherents 
of the Empire would not submit themselves willingly to 
a discipline which had never been imposed upon them by 
Napoleon III. Paul de Cassagnac in the Pays, speaking 
of the letter of the Prince, has said brusquely, after his 
fashion, ‘If this is the Empire which is offered to us, we 
will have it at no price.” Ze Peuple Francais, whose 
editor in chief was a personal friend of the late 
Emperor, and has since become a friend of Prince 
Napoleon, has not gone so far, but his embarrassment is 
not less visible. M. Vitu ventures to remark that, in 
speaking of the decrees of March 2oth, the Prince is 
occupied above all with the question of legality, and adds 
that if the right of the Government is incontestable, 
which is far from being shown, the use which it pretends 
to make of that right under existing circumstances is 
arbitrary and odious. This is a skilful way of turning the 
difficulty, but it does not show how to escape from the 
situation in which the letter of Prince Napoleon has 
placed the advocates of the Imperial régime. As for the 
Republicans, it is unnecessary to say that they do not 
regard seriously the unhoped-for succour which has 
reached them. Royalists on their side, Legitimists 
on theirs, as well as Orleanists, are not deeply 
afflicted that the heirs of the Imperial tradition 
have separated that cause from theirs They know 
very well that the alliance of the various Conser- 
vative sections will not be broken, and they desire 
the public to see from time to time that if there has been 
a coalition there has been no fusion in their ranks. In 
fine, the clearest result of the Imperialist manifesto has 
been to bring to bear bluntly attention on the person of 
a pretender who had effaced himself perhaps overmuch. 
Besides, it is necessary to recoguise also that the mani- 
festo has cast one confusing element the more into a 
situation already sufficiently “mixed.” The congregations 
menaced by the decrees of March 29th have not shown 
themselves much gratified by the unexpected intervention 
of Prince Napoleon in their affairs. That act will 
modify nothing in their position, which is, and remains, as 
I attempted to define it last week. Their attitude unto 
the end will be absolutely passive. They organise them- 
selves for defence and not for attack. Upon the 
invitation of Pére Dulac, superior of the celebrated 
Jesuit College of the Rue Thomond, a consultation 
juridique is about to be held respecting the validity of 
the decrees which strike at the religious establishments. 
The care of preparing the schedule of questions has 
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been entrusted to advocates chosen among the most 
illustrious and independent of the Paris Bar. Further, 
Dulac has scrupulously refused the assistance of all 
counsel whose names in the past or the present possess 
political significance. Thus M. Baragnon and M. Lucien 
Brun have not been able to obtain admission into the con- 
sultation, the case for which has as its principal author 
M. Rousse, formerly batonnier of the Order of Advocates, 
whose renown is so just that there is a question of his 
election to the fauteui/ of the French Academy, left vacant 
by the death of M. Jules Favre. There is this difference 
between M. Favre and M. Rousse, that the former was at 
once an advocate and a politician, while the second 
never was and has never wished to be anything but a 
lawyer. If he had an opinion to express, it is probable 
that M. Rousse would take his place among the adherents 
of a moderate Republic. Everybody knows this, and it is 
just this fact which shows the utility of the choice made 
by Father Dulac in connection with the Superiors of the 
eighteen principal congregations aimed at by the decrees 
of last week. At the bottom, it is a question of real 
liberty which occupies the public for the moment, and 
Prince Napoleon would have done better if he had 
awaited another occasion for putting himself forward. 

The results of the English elections have created 
general surprise in France. Rarely has there been seen 
reaction more complete and more unexpected in the 
public opinion of a great country. Generally, in France, 
all parties desired the triumph of Lord Beaconsfield, 
because his name appeared to symbolise an active 
foreign policy. The remembrance of the effacement to 
which the last Liberal Cabinet voluntarily condemned 
England remains graven upon the minds of the statesmen 
of Europe; but it is hoped that now the return of the 
Liberals to power is an undoubted fact, in presence of the 
engagements accepted by the moribund Cabinet, the 
Ministers of to-morrow will resolve to maintain English 
influence. Otherwise, the already tottering equilibrium 
of the Continent will receive a shock which cannot but 
threaten the maintenance of general peace. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ope 
MARKET PROSPECTS. 


Now that the effects of the Elections on Stock Ex- 
change values begin to exhaust themselves, there is every 
likelihood that the more permanent influences favourable 
to prices which have been temporarily counteracted will 
exert their full power. The disappointment of the hope 
strongly cherished in the City of a powerful Conservative 
majority produced a sharp decline, which was followed 
by a recovery when it began to appear that the incoming 
Government would at all events be strong, whatever its 
political complexion. Stability is really the one element 
which is of moment to the City, and the Stock Exchange 
is so far of no politics, apart from the personal sympathies 
of its members, that prices will strengthen with the better 
prospects of business, whoever may rule the nation. The 
evidence of the development of the revival in trade which 
set in last autumn proves incontestably its reality. Even 
amid the distractions of a General Election, which 
diverted so much interest from ordinary trade last month, 
the Board of Trade returns for March show there has 
been further substantial progress made, and the advance 
has now been continuous over a period of six months. 
The only effect of the Elections has been slightly to 
reduce the rate of progress during the month as compared 
with that of the two previous months. The same influence 
has reduced the traffic receipts of our leading railways, 
though with such results as were published this week the 
disappointment of the Stock Exchange seems a little un- 
reasonable. Now, however, that the Elections are nearly 
over a new set of agencies of a fayourable character will 
begin to operate. The money that has been sent to the pro- 
vinces for Election expenses will flow back tothe metropolis ; 
the payment of the dividends will let loose for investment 
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a considerable body of floating capital, and the Money 
Market is therefore Tikely to exhibit ease until there are 
further demands made on the existing capital for the, 
maintenance of new, or the development of existi 
enterprises. With fairly cheap and probably abundant. 
money, improving trade, and greater speculative vigour, 
as there is a rebound of the business mind of the | 
from political interests to those concerns with which it is 
more commonly engrossed, there is thus every likelihood 
of both speculative and investment business taking a new 
departure, and, for a time at least, showing fresh life and 
animation. Both classes of business grow by what they 
feed upon, and as the seasonable weather points to a: 
good harvest, while it may be reasonably assumed that 
the political horizon is likely to be free for some time to 
come from causes of anxiety or evil portents, there would 
seem to be a consensus of favourable agencies along the 
whole line. Inthe City, as well as in politics, it is, we 
know, the unexpected which often—though not always, 
—happens, and there may be other causes of a different 
order, now unseen, about to make their power felt. It is 
eminently improbable, however, that these will alter the 
general features of the situation, whatever effect they may 
have in producing transitory fluctuations in prices. The 
“set” of the barometer is towards sunshine and fine’ 
weather for the “ bulls,” though, as usual, the “ bears” 
will no doubt find means and opportunity to secure for 
themselves an occasional innings. 


LOW-PRICED SECURITIES. 


At such a time as we have just described—a time of 
prosperity coming after a long period of gloom and 
adversity—money is to be made by judicious investments 
in securities that have been reduced to a low level of 
value. Many classes of these have already benefited con- 
siderably by the change; but there is room for further 
large advances in others. There is not so much room 
for improvement in the most stable classes, because ‘al 
are sought out in all times by those who have capi 
and the influences that are affecting markets do not in 
their case have so much room in which to operate. 
There is another class in which either the advance has 
been overdone already, or the risks are so great that 
prudent men will fight shy of them. This remark espe- 
cially applies to the more speculative securities of the 
American Railway Market. It has been noted on both 
sides of the Atlantic that while the dividend-paying rail 
way stocks have barely held their own, those which p 
no dividend, and the prospect of paying any on whl 
is very uncertain, have been the centre of a scram 
“gamble.” We refer to such securities as various c 
of stocks of the Erie and Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway Companies. Both these railways must no doubt 
continue to benefit from the increasing trade of America; 
but the financial position of both is exceedingly complex 
and uncertain. It is different with our own leading rath 
ways, many of which are sure to net large additional profits 
during the current season, and the financial position 
which is fairly satisfactory. Even in the case of those of 
them which must be ranked among thelow-priced securities 
referred to above, the prospect is excellent. The Metro 
politan District and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Companies, for instance, have a sure future 
before them, which must tempt capitalists who can afford 
to wait for a return for their money. The rapid advance 
of the former to an assured position of prosperity during 
the past two years will not suffer interruption now that 
everything is in its favour ; and the latter Company 
shortly, through the development of its suburban 
and the increased value of its metropolitan property; 
come to occupy avery different position from that which 
it has held so long. There has been what Yankees call 
a “boom” in another class of securities lately. We refet 
to the various classes of bonds and shares of the 
Trunk Railway of Canada. The long winter of 
Company’s discontent would appear to be at last drawing 
to an end. Through the opening it has secured t& 
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: ‘it has. won a position of advantage that must 
4make it a very different property in the future to what it 
“has been in the past. Its traffics are increasing at the 
_gate of £10,000 and £12,000.a week, and, as the work- 
ing expenses are kept well in hand, the shareholders 
shave a brilliant prospect. Sufficient are already 
visible to assure payment of the full dividends on the 
first and second preferences, and as the latter have been 
selling at prices ranging from £60 to 470, it is evident 
that there is scope here for further substantial advance. 


oe engees 


PERUVIAN BONDHOLDERS, 


The faith of the bondholders in Chili seems likely to 
be rewarded. Under the new contract with the Peruvian 
Guano Company, which has now been accepted by the 
Chilian Government, it is believed there will be profits 
available for distribution among the bondholders to the 
extent of £5 per tonof guano sold. This will allow a 
handsome distribution in payment of the five years’ over- 
due coupon; for the guano deposits in the province of 
Tarapaca, which is in the hands of the Chilians, is 
abundant and of good quality. The bondholders do not 
have to rely upon the guano alone; for they have rights 
also to the nitrates, which are still more valuable, and the 
Chilian Government—which has behaved well all through 
—has promised to recognise and respect these. Every 
#100 bond (nominal) of the Peruvian Five Per Cents. 
represents five years’ interest of £25 in addition to the 
principal; so that at the market price it can be bought 
far below the value of the overdue interest. There is 
likely, therefore, to be keen competition for, and an 
active market in, Peruvian bonds in spite of the very evil 
odour in which they have long and justly lain. The 
Chilian Government declines the overtures of the Crédit 
Industriél, which is now anxious to secure control of the 

o; and seems to intend to behave altogether 
honourably to the bondholders who have put faith in its 
promises. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


a os 


“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE” AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE. 


In “The Pirates of Penzance” Mr. Gilbert gives us 
another amusing and whimsical libretto. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan has composed bright and tuneful music to it, the 
acting, singing, and stage management leave nothing to be 
desired, and the opera seems likely to be as successful here 
as ithas been in America. To understand the plot of this 
“melodramatic opera” it is necessary to bear in mind the 
sub-title, for the piece is called “The Pirates of Penzance, 
or the Slave of Duty,” and the last words give the keynote 
to the story, which may be summarised as follows : The 

act opens with the carousal of the pirates while they 
are taking leave of Frederic, their apprentice, who will be 
out of his indentures at twelve o’clock. That youth informs 
his companions that when he is free he will feel himself in 
duty bound to exterminate them ; but in the meantime, being 
still a pirate, he gives them some kindly hints as to the 
mistakes they make, the grand one being that they are too 
merciful and always spare orphans as they are fatherless 
and motherless themselves. The pirates take the lecture 
kindly, beg Frederic to put them to death as painlessly as 
nye when he has to do it, and then go off. The hero is 
teit with Ruth, the piratical maid-of-all-work, who has 
stolen her middle-aged way into his youthful heart ;” but 
on the appearance of the twenty daughters of Major-General 
Stanley, he soon forgets Ruth, and, while confessing he has 
been a pirate, makes the following appeal to them— 


Oh, is there not one maiden here 
Who does not feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 
Subordinate to sense of duty? 
Who would not give up willingly 
All matrimonial ambition 
To rescue such a one as I 
From his unfortunate condition ? 


The girls, however, do not see it, until Mabel the youngest 
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comes forward and consents. Then the pirates a and 
are about to make off with the young ladies, when ‘Major- 
General Stanley enters and, in a wonderful patter song, 
explains who he is. A few are worth quoting. 


I know our mythic oe King Arthur’s and Sir Caradoc’s, 


Tanhswer hard ore ‘ve a taste for dox ; 

I quote in elegiacs, all the crimes o Heliogabalus, 

In conics I can floor peculiarities parabolous. 

I fap, at undoubted Raphaels from Gerard Dows and 
£0 


es, 

Dc ote the croaking chorus from “The Frogs” of Aristo- 
phanes 

Then I can hum a fugue of which I’ve heard the music’s din 


afore, 
And whistle all the airs in that infernal nonsense “ Pinafore.” 
I can write you out a washing bill in Babylonic Cuneiform, 
And tell you all the details of Caractacus’s uniforms. 
In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
I am the very model of a modern Major-Gineral. 


The pirates are not softened this recital, but imme- 
diately relent when the Major-General tells them he is 
- orphan, and the act.ends with a chorus in praise of 
uty. 

In the second act we find the Major-General seated amid 
the ruins of an abbey, on an estate he has bought, and weep- 
ing because he has disgraced the dead folks lying there, since 
he; their “descendant by purchase,” has falsely said he was 
an orphan. Then a troop of policemen come on who are to 
be led by Frederic to capture the pirates, and they sing a 
very amusing chorus. Shortly afterwards the pirate-king 
and Ruth appear and inform Frederic, much to his disgust, 
that he is not free. His indentures bound him until’ hig 
twenty-first birthday,.and as he was born on the 29th 
February he has many years of piracy yet before him. They 
have no idea, however, of coercing him, but leave it to his 
sense of duty. The “slave of duty” yields, becomes:a 
pirate once more, and tells the king of the ambuscade. Thus 
we have the policemen in wait in one aisle of the old 1, 
the pirates in the other, while the Major-General and his 
daughters come on in their dressing gowns to know what is 
the matter. A combat ensues in which the police are at 
first worsted, but on being summoned to yield in the 
Queen’s name the pirates give in, are discovered to be noble- 
men who have gone wrong, and are at once to be united to the 
Major-General’s daughters. It will be seen that there are 
several points of resemblance between the charaters in “ The 
Pirates” and in “ Pinafore,” but that will rather add to than 
diminish its popularity. The dialogue is very humorous, 
full of the quaint terms of thought peculiar to Mr. Gilbert ; 
and Mr. Sullivan has supplied an abundance of bright and 
melodious music, in which serious opera is happily ore 
while the choruses are especially effective. All the ters 
were well represented. Mr. George Grossmith, admirably 
made up, played with the most ponene npg heen pt as 
Major-General Stanley, and his delivery of the difficult pee 
song, when he pretends to be in search of a rhyme, and then 
finds it with a burst of triumph, was received with roars of 
laughter. Mr. Barrington was an effective sergeant of 
police, Mr. Power sang well as Frederic, and Mr. R. Temple 
made an amusing melodramatic pirate-king. Miss Marion 
Hood, who is said to be new to the stage, made a most pro- 
mising @éb4@¢ as Mabel, the heroine. She has a fresh musical 
voice, sings with much taste and feeling, and acts well. Miss 
Julia Gwynne and Miss La Rue Leng: ‘sapaet themselves 
as her sisters ; and Miss Emily Cross, who took the Ee of 
Ruth at a short notice, acquitted herself remarkably well. 
Mr. T. O’Connor has painted some new and efi 
scenery ; that for the first act, a view of the sea with the 
piratical yacht at anchor, being especially effective. There 
were many encores on the first night, and author and com- 
poser were received with enthusiasm. Without venturing 
upon prophecy, always dangerous in theatrical matters, it 
may safely be said that at present “The Pirates of 
Penzance” seems destined to be more popular than even its 
predecessors. . SAVILE CLARKE. 
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Wuy Burn Gas? Aporr CHApPPvis’ ae ae 
persede gas in daytime, and promote health, comfort economy. 
Sy saa i aanek aan ts maeese na For prospectus address two stamps, to 
E. Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street, London. 


POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Coamiot ae to 
e London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “‘ Fast * out 
a eee ae ioe the sae of come cl the to-calléd hale venerecs and dyes 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
—-— 
REMEDIES FOR WAR. 


Political and Legal Remedies for War. By Sheldon Amos. 
Cassell and Co. 


Those readers who are acquainted with Professor 


Sheldon Amos’ previous works (we give him the title 


because there is no English equivalent for the German 


‘and Scotch Emeritus Professor), or who have heard him 


discourse at the numerous congresses and conferences 
in which his soul delights, will be tolerably well prepared 
for the matter and manner of this his latest book. It 
must at least be said in Mr. Amos’ favour that it is never 
difficult to understand what he is driving at. He does 
not affect the loose fluency which is the mania of the 
day, nor does he, on the other hand, take refuge in mere 
technicalities and jargon. There is an old-fashioned and 
scholastic appearance about his methodical division and 
arrangement of his subjects which is as refreshing to 
those who read for information as it is exasperating to 
those who read for amusement. ‘The general habit of 
composing serious treatises in the form of magazine 
articles results for the most part in their being read with 

eat ease, and with no other drawback than an utter 
impossibility of giving any account of the book five 
minutes after it is laid down. Professor Amos’ works 
are not exactly light reading, but a Jrécis of them lodges 
itself very neatly and permanently in a pigeon-hole of 
the reader’s mind as he reads. 

It is a pity that the matter of works which have this 
merit should so often exhibit serious deficiencies. Mr. 
Amos is what is commonly called—though by a rather 
illegitimate extension of the original meaning of the 
term—a doctrinaire. The main characteristic of this 
class of thinkers is that they see what they do see with 
commendable exactness and precision, but that at the 
same time they contrive in some not very accountable 
manner to shut their eyes to more or less important parts 
of the subject. The very title of this book stamps its 
author. For the whole contention of those who regard 
war as a necessary though very disagreeable accident of 
existence is, that legal remedies can do nothing for it, and 
political remedies but little. The statement by a politi- 
cian who was a good instance of his own rule that man 
is a fighting animal suffices, until it be disproved, to throw 
very considerable doubt upon the efficacy of the most 
cunningly-devised political and legal remedies for war. 
But Professor Sheldon Amos is not daunted by this, or 
more probably succeeds in shutting his eyes to it. He 
begins his book by a curious argument tending to show 
that there is no reason in the nature of things why war 
should be eternal. We have called this argument curious, 
and we do not think any impartial reader will consider 
the epithet misplaced ; for the argument simply amounts 
to a demonstration that war has of late years, and, 
indeed, in all times, greatly changed in character. Now 
that which changes, argues Mr. Amos, is obviously 
perishable, a contention worthy of Scotus or Spinosa. 
Nothing could illustrate better than this the scholastic 
character of our author’s kind. As it happens, however, 
he can be met at his own weapons. For, as a matter of 
fact, it is only the accidents of war that have changed, the 
properties of it remaining more or less constant. It is 
quite true that there is a great difference of appearance 
between the simple conflict of two savage families, in 
which the one that is victorious eats up all the vanquished 
that can be killed or caught, and the Franco-German war 
of 1870, There is also a great difference between a 
boomerang and a Woolwich infant, between a war canoe 
and an /nflexib/e. But the fact that lies underneath all 
these phenomena is, as it seems to us, a singularly con- 
stant fact, and one which is not any more affected by the 
superficial differences just mentioned than the fact of the 
probable perpetuity of the human race is affected by 
the difference of customs, dress, and manners between a 
Kanak and an Englishman. Our author next argues that 
civilisation and newly-recognised economic facts are 
antagonistic to war, and that public sentiment, as influ- 
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enced by education, thé press, the growth of liberal p 
ciples of philosophy, of religious principles, etc., are beg 
adverse to it. Now it is probably sufficient to point o 
that about thirty years ago all these considerations 
were urged quite as_ strongly, and that since 1850 we 
have seen no less than five wars of a more or less 
general character in Europe. tegen, 
The second division of the book, dealing with the 
causes of modern wars, is mainly a recital and does not 
require much comment. Professor Sheldon Amos: is 
generally trustworthy when he deals with facts, and 
though in some cases he has evidently had something ofa. 
struggle to remain impartial and avoid expressing opinions, 
he has on the whole succeeded. Then comes the 
most important part of all, the proposition and advocacy 
of the remedies which are to prevent or mitigate war.’ In 
these, of course, there is no absolute novelty. Non-inter- 
vention as a general principle, arbitration as an excep- 
tional resort, treaties, congresses, and so forth, as means 
of keeping the peace, neutralisation of territories likely to 
be coveted, the reduction of standing armies, and the 
extension, as far as possible, of private rights in time of 
war, make up the list. It would be tedious to follow up 
this list and examine its articles one by one, and it would 
be at least as unnecessary as it would be tedious. The 
grand objection to all these remedies appears to us to lie 
in the pregnant remark of Charles Austin (which Mr, . 
Amos quotes, though he does not seem to recognise its 
full meaning), the remark that international law isa 
misnomer, because there is no sanction to enforce ‘its 
dictates. Who is to make a nation refrain from inter- 
vention, obey the results of an arbitration, observe a 
treaty, or respect a guarantee of neutrality? Obvi 
there is no one to act as parish constable. If anybody is 
mad enough to believe in a European federation or a 
federation of the world, or any other utopian device of 
the kind, he may think that such an authority may in the 
fulness of time be forthcoming. We shall not need’ to 
support the statement with argument if we say that there 
is certainly no prospect of such an authority as yet. ‘Alb 
nations are in the habit of tearing up treaties when they 
are minded and strong enough to do so, and the pro- 
ceeding, consecrated by actual usage, has of late years 
been defended by professedly impartial arguers. We 
have heard it asserted over and over again by those who 
in a few days will represent England in the courts of 
the world, that Russia was perfectly justified in breaking 
her engagements in Afghanistan, because there was not a 
certainty but a distant possibility of war with England. 
On this doctrine what treaty, agreement, guarantee, or 
anything else of the kind can stand ; and, as a matter of 
fact, what treaty, agreement, or guarantee ever has stood 
one day longer than it it was the interest of the parties to 
keep it? If Mr. Sheldon Amos is prepared to abolish 
war and put down a standing army by the ingenious, 
if slightly paradoxical, plan of having a board of Euro- 
pean peacewardens, with a standing army of two million 
men of no nationality, paid by subscription, to enforce 
their dictates and make war on recalcitrants, we can 
see some chance for him. “But if not, not,” as the old 
formula has it. 
There is, however, a good deal more than this to be 
said. Mr. Amos enumerates with complacency the steps 
which have been already taken in the two directions of 
his desire—the direction of preventing war by arbita- 
tion, and the direction of humanising and softening it 
We do not mind going so far as to say that, in our 
opinion, these arrangements have for the most part 
defeated their own end. After a regular war, when 
neither of the contending parties has annexed territoxy, 
or in other ways touched the deepest sensibilities of the 
other, there is often no worse feeling left between them 
than between a couple of schoolboys who have had 4 
fight. This was the case between Russia and England 
after the Crimean War, and in a less degree between 
France and Austria after the war of 1859. On the other 
hand, conferences, arbitrations, and the like almost always 
leave soreness behind them. We believe that the 4/abama 
Arbitration did more to embitter English feeling against 
America than a dozen battles could have done, and it 1S 
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‘ertain that Russia resented the bloodless 
‘Treaty of Berlin far more than the i 





check of the 
ary i 


of the Cri _ The fact is, as at the beginning was 
‘hinted, that Mr. Amos and his friends with immense 


book-learning appear to be singularly unlearned in human 
‘nature, and singularly ignorant of the great slightness of 
the varnish which the civilisation they are so fond of 
talking about throws over that nature. We cannot see 
-that forms of government, forms of religion, forms of 
thought, have done anything to eradicate the sentiments 
‘and tendencies that lead to war. They may have altered 
some of the ostensible causes which in past times have 
brought it about, but they have substituted others. If, 
for instance, the progress of democracy has rendered war 
for dynastic interests less likely, it has rendered it far 
more easy for busy and designing persons to play on the 
feelings of the people, and so to precipitate a quarrel. If 
the progress of commerce has dispelled some notions 
about exclusive privileges and so forth, it has made the 
appetite of different nations keener for their share, and 
more ready to adopt every means of pushing themselves 
forward. Moreover, we incline to think the exultation 
over the removal of ignorance, the spread of Liberal 
principles, and so forth, a very shallow and unreasoning 
exultation. We hardly require to go back to Rabelais to 
discover that magis magnos clericos non sunt magis magnos 
sapientes, and we have yet to learn that, however much 
knowledge may have increased, wisdom has kept pace 
with it. We know a great many more sciences than our 
fathers no doubt, or rather we have got a good deal more 
knowledge of the husks of science. But if Professor 
Sheldon Amos thinks that there are now per cent. of the 
population more sensible and intelligent men than there 
were a hundred years ago, all we can say is that we differ 
from him. The proportion of wisdom and folly in the 
world’is, we suspect, pretty constant, and it is wisdom 
‘and folly, not knowledge and ignorance, that decide the 
‘actions and conduct of men. A pronounced perfecti- 
bilian would, of course, have a good deal to say on Mr. 
Amos’ side of the question. But, short of perfectibilism, 
we do not see much change of support for it. War is the 
result of inequality of power in the first place, of the ten- 
dency to encroach in the second, of the temper and 
infirmities of sentiment, which are as characteristic of 
communities as of individuals, in the third. In order to 
do away with it Mr. Sheldon Amos has therefore got three 
things to do. In the first place, the resources and powers 
of different countries must be so exactly adjusted that it 
would be obviously rash for one to attack another. In 
the second place, a central’ authority must, as we have 
already said, be provided to check combinations, and to 
keep down by force any tendency of the various States 
to quarrel for the mere sake of quarrelling. In the third, 
and this is the most important point of all, the pugnacious 
element must somehow be got out of human nature. Of 
all the means which Mr. Amos indicates for this last pur- 
pose we do not find one that has not been in operation for 
a longer or shorter time without any appreciable effect on 
the result, while his suggestions as to preventing war by 
humanising it seem to us to fly in the face not merely of 
reason but of all experience. No war was ever carried 
on with less unnecessary outrage than the war of 1870, 
and none ever left a bitterer feeling. Weare grateful for 
the book, because it says clearly and well all that can be 
said on the side which the author advocates, but we are 
all the more convinced of the radical defect of oversight 
in the advocate, and in most, if not all, of those who 
agree with him. 


TURKEY, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. 


Armenians, Koords, and Turks. By James Creagh, late Captain 
Ist Royals. London: Samuel Tinsley and Co. 1880. 

Bulgaria since the War. By James George Minchin. Notes of 
a Tour in the Autumn a 1879. London: C. Kegan Paul 


and Co, 1880. 
While a change of Government is pending, and the whole 
question of our relations with Turkey is on the point of 
Ing reconsidered, it is at least well that we should 
know the real bearings of the questions upon which the 
new Administration will have to shape its policy. And, 
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in spite of all that has been said and read on the com- 
ring arab we ts sorverRamgai up the Eastern Ques- 
tion, it is very dou whether many of those on whose 
decisions the destinies of tens of thousands depend have 
more than the merest smattering of knowledge of even 
that section of the Eastern imbroglio which we call the 
Turkish Question. Lord Derby planted one fallacy 


deeply in the minds of Englishmen when he said, with 


an effort after epigram, “The Eastern Question? It is 
Constantinople.” This is one of those fragments of 
truth which people are continually mistaking for the 
whole truth. It would have been far nearer the mark to 
say that the Eastern Question is a question of the recon- 
ciliation of races—of Greeks and Bul of Magyars 
and Slavs, of Armenians and Turks, of Kurds and Arabs, 
of Persians and Circassians Georgians. Race rivalry, 
race decay, and race growth are the very heart and soul 
of the Eastern Question ; and it is on account of these 
natural or fixed features that there isan Eastern Question 
at all. Constantinople is no more the Eastern Question 
than Port Said is, or the possession of Ararat, or the 
" itulations,” or the Holy Places, and is indeed far 
less the Eastern Question than the variance between the 
followers of Ali and the disciples of Abubeker, or the 
strife between both and the various Christian “ nations,” 
from the Save to the Shatt-el-Arab. Two books before 
us will help to throw some light on the less known phases 
of the Turkish Question. They are neither of them 
works of high importance nor of enduring value; both 
are marked by prejudice and hastily-formed opinions ; 
but both are the work of eye-witnesses. Captain Creagh 
went to Armenia in the spring of 1877 as the S 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph—a fact which he 
appears to have thought it unn to mention. He 
remained during the greater part of the Armenian cam- 
paign in the city of Erzeroum, and was only during the 
last two or three weeks of the fighting with the army, or 
indeed more than a few miles from the ancient city which 
from the earliest times has been known by a name having 
virtually the same root, and which in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great was called Arze. During the three or 
four weeks referred to Captain Creagh took a turn 
towards Bayazid, paying a flying visit of a day or so to 
the head-quarters of the Turkish army, and then returned 
to what the Greeks called Theodosiopolis. This was not 
a much greater experience of Armenia than that which 
enabled Professor Bryce to indite such a telling chapter 
on that Turkish province ; but Captain Creagh, at any 
rate, did go beyond the port of Trebizonde, and did, to 
a certain extent, judge for himself of the country and its 
people. We fear, however, that his eyes told him less 
than his ears, and that during his, we are sure enforced, 
residence in Erzeroum he saw too much of an Armenian 
clique to see much of the Armenian race. There is not 
a word in his first volume, except a phrase or two in the 
last chapter, which might not have been written by a 
literary hack in the British Museum ; it is a sheer com- 
pilation of no more value than any other of the many 
which the press has poured out during the last four years, 
and yet the chapters are interesting enough, though far from 
complete. For example, in writing his chapter upon the 
ancient history of the Armenian race, it never seems to 
have occurred to him that two thousand four hundred 
years ago the Armenians were already famous breeders 
of and dealers in horses and mules, and that they travelled 
with those animals as far south as Tyre, which is some 
six hundred miles, as the crow flies, from Erzeroum, while 
even two hundred years before that the parricides Adram- 
melech and Sharezer, after slaying Senacherib, found a 
refuge in the Kingdom of Armenia, or Ararat, as it was 
indifferently called. Nor has he observed that the 
Armenians were indicated nearly two thousand five 
hundred years ago by the Prophet Jeremiah as the des- 
tined destroyers of Babylon, in several passages, in one 
of which they are called a “great nation.” And if not a 
great nation a very notable race the Armenians still 
remain; one of the factors in the regeneration of the 
East ; a people having implanted in them the genius of 
commercial success. Long centuries of oppression, under 
the Parthians and the Medes, the Romans, the Greeks, 
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and the Turks, have not wholly broken down this high- 
Englishmen, in speaking of Armenia and 
the Armenians, too commonly forget that a large portion 


‘of this ancient people, having under coercion adopted 


the faith of Islam, is now more fanatically Mahommedan 
than the true Turks themselves ; while another section of 
them, acknowledging the rule of Rome, abhors their 
‘even Christians” who are subject spiritually to the 
Patriarchate of Etchmiazin, and the Gregorians detest 
the Latins whose priests are trained in the Lazarist Col- 
lege at Venice. The Armenian Protestants, numbering 
about 25,000, mostly taught by American missionaries, 
are despised rather than disliked by both parties, 
although there is now some question of reforming the 
Gregorian Church upon an Anglican model. We are not 
so certain as Captain Creagh and Professor Bryce seem 
to be that it is impossible to establish, if not an Armenian 


kingdom, at least an Armenian principality ; but it would 


be very difficult to do this without admitting what some 
believe to be the Mussulman majority in Armenia to a 
share in the government of the province, and in any case 
it would be a very questionable improvement in the con- 
dition of the Armenians to give them self-government 
without, for a time at least, protecting the new organisa- 
tion from the incursions of the Kurds, who retain all the 
aggressiveness, and, when excited, much of the ferocity, 
of their ancestors, the ancient Carduchii, who opposed so 
vigorously the passage to the Euxine of Xenophon and 
the 10,000 Greeks. Captain Creagh appears to have 
seen very little of the Kurds among their native moun- 
tains, and he writes of them in the ¢gnotum pro terribili 
spirit. But there are men in England who have lived 
for days and weeks almost. alone, and virtually unarmed, 
among the Kurds, and who know that they are a simple 
and by no means unkindly race, delighting in rough fun, 
and somewhat addicted to horseplay and practical jokes, 
but that they are no more ferocious and untamable than 
other wild tribes, or than the Scotch Highlanders were 
when Captain Waverley went among them. They live 
by plunder when they can, or by exacting toll when the 
Turkish zaptiehs are not at hand—sometimes even when 
they are. But the Kurds are, when off the war-path, by 
no means the monsters that too timid travellers have fre- 
quently painted them, and upon the whole they are a far 
manlier lot than many of their neighbouring detractors, Of 
course they will have to be put down if Armenia and Kur- 
distan are ever to be brought within the influence of what 
we call civilisation, and when they become extirpated or 
absorbed the world will lose the last remnant of a finer 
race than Captain Creagh appears to have any idea of. 
Readers will find scattered through these pages some 
curious facts about the various abominable and extra- 
ordinary sects which flourish on the confines of Armenia, 
the Kizil-Bashes and the Yezidis, the former indulging 
in many practices which St. Paul says “are not even 
to be named,” and the latter believing, like the charitable 
old lady of the American story, that even the devil will 
ultimately be saved. But as regards the former, Captain 
Creagh’s account is far less complete than that Sir 
Henry Layard issued, to pick up Lord Palmerston’s 


joke, not when “he discovered Nineveh,” but when 


“Nineveh discovered him.” 

Through both his volumes Captain Creagh is tempted 
to indulge in theological excursions which, as Father 
Tom Maguire’s hedge-schoolmaster said of the heresies 
of the Fathers, are “more numerous than edifying.” 
Indeed, it is only when we are well into the second 
volume that we come to Captain Creagh’s own observa- 
tions on Armenia, and some of these are really very 
astounding. There is an Armenian proverb that “ Kars 
is the breeding-place of all the fleas in the world,” and 
most of those who have passed a few nights within the 
lines of that famous fortress will bear witness that it 
deserves its reputation in respect of what Murray’s 
Guide-Book euphemistically calls “black fleas and 
white fleas.” But Kars is really not so much worse than 
Erzeroum or Trebizonde itself, and yet we must suppose 
that Captain Creagh is departing somewhat from the 
gravity which he affects when he tells us that— 

“ An English Consul, after a long residence in Armenia, 





having retired to his native country .on.a; 
become so accustomed to the t he was. 
nas them ; and his housemaid al Lys. 
sn full upstairs and put them into his bed 
-warming-pan.” a ud: 
Captain Creagh hardly does justice to the magnificent en 
scenery Of the Zigana Pass when he compares. it-to 
Tyrol, and we should like to know where he finds 
authority for saying that the town by the silver mines 
thence called Ghumish Khana—was founded by 
deserters from Xenophon’s army, when it is 
obvious that the Greek clement there was merely. 
detachment from the Hellenic colony at Trapezus or 
Trebizonde. He “ piles on the agony ” also in referring 
to a very beautifully-situated castle which dominates the 
road, and then he goes off at score upon Xenophon, 
when, if anything in ancient history is certain, the 
Greeks assuredly did not reach the Kara-dengiz by the 
present Erzeroum road, and, indeed, did not go | 
Erzeroum at all. We shall not attempt to controyert 
Captain Creagh’s revelations respecting morality in 
Erzeroum, as he was so long resident there; but.those 
who have lived there even longer report that. the 
Armenian capital is not quite so black as this author 
paints it, nor can we understand why he denounces'*.all 
the accounts of the battle of Deven-boyun,” as. his own 
was the principal one which reached this country. But 
when he attacks the Turkish general officers . for 
cowardice, it can only be said that the imputation 
comes with indifferent grace from a gentleman 
from May unto October, never saw a shot fired until 
subsequently surprised at Hassan-Kaleh, he did: fix 
himself among the Russian bullets. 
Although he is quite unnecessarily diffuse on his road 
towards Bayazid, and although he calls the first skirmish 
of the war a terrible battle, although he believes rubbishy 
Erzeroum gossip about Moukhtar Pasha at Khorassan, 
which Sir Arnold Kemball, Major Trotter, Major Mae- 
Calmont, Captain Norman, Mr. Williams, and Mg. 
O’Donovan can tell him was quite unfounded, since 
were on the spot; he gives a very fair picture of the devas- 
tation of the plain of Alish-Kerd, and the town of 
Bayazid, but he makes one mistake. He is entirely 
wrong as regards the commander of the Turks who 
demanded the surrender of the citadel of Bayazid. 
Ismail Pasha, bad as he was, did not command upon 
that occasion, as Captain Creagh afterwards admits—com- 
pare page 256 with page 272, vol.ii. Nor can we enti 
understand a note on page 245 of the same volume, m 
which the author intimates that he arrived in time to see 
“ T ergukasoff’s force draw off ‘‘through the Tahir Pass, 
when there was really only one Englishman—not Captain 
Creagh—near the scene of operations ; a portion of whose 
account appears in Captain Norman’s book. Captain 
Creagh does not tell us anything of his visit to Ismail 
Pasha’s force in the end of September, or to Mo 
Pasha’s force after the first fighting in October ; and, upon 
the whole, his volumes must be pronounced a sin. 
medley of slight personal experience and much elaborate 
compilation, although we would not be understood #0 
deny that the ensemble of the work contains a pretty fait 
picture of Armenia and its inhabitants. 
Mr. Minchin’s book is in size and material a remark 
able’ contrast to that just noticed. Its author 
from London in September, 1879, and travelled 
Servia and Bulgaria to Constantinople and back in| 
space of five weeks. As he let little grass grow une 
his feet, his volume is of value only as recording the 1m 
pressions of a shrewd observer, but the letters of which 
it is composed deservedly attracted some attention om 
their appearance in the Morning Advertiser. ‘There was 
no reason why they should have gone further, yet at: the 
same time, amid the mass of contradictory tele é 
paragraphs which puzzle the English public, it 1s per 
well that they should have been issued, a record of 
observations of a gentleman who, without prejudice, j 
down his opinions respecting what he saw in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia while the facts were still en evident 
If his sentences here and there are not wholly irrecon- 
cilable with one another, we take this as a proof that 
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has had no afterthought by way of emphasi 


evident predilection for the Bulgars, who—Captain Creagh | 


ees with Mr. Archibald Forbes—are very much better off 


under the Turkish rule than has been represented } aaa | 
€ 


rally to Europe, and whom the Russians learnt to detest 
towards the end of the campaign as heartily as they b 

to like their natural enemies, the Turks. Mr. Minchin’s 
account, if not highly finished, is above all things straight- 
forward, and, as we said at the beginning, the two books 
will help somewhat to the general comprehension of a 
problem which is very far indeed from its solution. 


METALLURGY. 


Metallurgy: the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores. By 
John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Silver and Gold. Part I. 
John Murray. London, 1880, 

It is some years since the first volume of this 
important work appeared. It treated of fuel, and was 
complete in itself. In 1870 the volume on the metal- 
lurgy of lead was published, which forms a sort of intro- 
duction to the volume on silver, as in treating of the 
smelting of lead it was necessary to extensively allude to 
the treatment of the metallurgy of the precious metals. 
The metallurgy of silver and gold is so important.and so 
complex that in order to do justice to the subject Dr. 
Percy has devoted two volumes to it. Of these the first 
is before us; the second is promised shortly, and will be 
welcome to the scientific as well as the industrial world. 

But all will receive with sorrow the reason given by 
the author for the speedy accomplishment of his task— 
viz., the leisure time placed at his disposal by the resigna- 
tion of his office at the Royal School of Mines. He says 
in his preface, ‘‘ While I regret my resignation on account 
of the pleasure which I derived from the performance of 
my duty as lecturer on Metallurgy, I have reason to 
rejoice that I am no longer subject to the quasi-military 
autocratic rule of the science branch of the Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensington.” Every student of 
Metallurgy will lament the absence of Dr. Percy from the 
chair he has so brilliantly filled at the School of Mines, 
and every student of science will be dismayed at the 
prospect of a quasi-military rule at South Kensington. 
The volume before us treats more specially of the metal- 
lurgy of silver, that beautiful metal used and prized from 
the earliest times to the present day. Dr. Percy refers to 
Genesis, where it is recorded that “Abraham paid 
Ephron in silver for the land which he bought for the 
burial place of his family ;” and quotes Pliny, who 
lamented “the lavish application. of silver in his day.” 
No doubt silver was known and used in the earliest his- 
toric period, and probably in the prehistoric. It must 
also have been extensively employed in former days, and 
many of the processes used in the present day for the 
extraction of the metal from the ores have been handed 
down to us by artisans who worked centuries ago, and 

the remarkable effect of age in making silver brittle is 
iliustrated by the analysis of ornaments from tombs, 
brought from Cyprus, and believed to be 1500 years old. 
The physical and chemical properties of the metal 
form the subject of the first sections of the book, and 
here Dr. Percy has collected a vast amount of informa- 
tion—accounts of experiments, and notes, many of which 
were unknown to the scientific world before. Among 
other notes on the properties of silver he tells us that the 
so-called oxidised silver is not produced by the action of 
oxygen on silver, but by that of sulphur; and thus the 
term drimstonised silver would be more accurate. This 
effect is produced, according to Mr. George Elkington, 
by “keeping the articles immersed in a hot solution of 
sulphide of potassium until they acquire a sufficiently 

k colour, and afterwards brushing or wiping the more 
Prominent parts, it requires but little experience to 

perfectly.” Among the properties of the different 
Sorts of silver, one of the most noteworthy is the insolu- 
bility of chloride of silver in water. ‘So great is the 
Insolubility of chloride of silver that water containing 
1-11 3,000,000th of hydro-chloric acid is rendered milky by: 


addition of nitrate of silver.” Were. it not. for this 





_ perhap: 
especially the alloy of silver and cop 
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insolubility of the chloride we should not find this 


salt so abundantly distributed in nature, and its import- 
ance is recognised by Dr. Percy, who enters very fully 
into its p modes of production and reduction. 

Quite as important as the combinations of silver, and 

haps more interesting, are the alloys, and of these, 

, which has been 
in immemorial use for coinage and ornaments. The 
alloy of silver and co 
remote times, but has been and is used in every civilised 
portion of the globe. The Japanese use alloys in which 
the proportions of silver range from 30 to 50 per cent. 
Silver has been found in Roman cepper coins and bronze. 
The silver coinage of the present a is an alloy of silver 
and copper in the proportions of 92°25 of silver and 7°75 
of copper, which is termed sterling silver. Much un- 
certainty seems to exist with regard to the derivation of 
the word sterling. It has been attributed to Stirling 
Castle, but it is more probably derived from the Germans 
who came over in the time of Richard the First, who 
first used this particular alloy, and who were called 
Lasterlings. 

The first statute for regulating the standard of gold 
and silver dates from the 14th century, under Edward 
the First. Since then the standard has been repeatedly 
altered, until, under George the First, two standards were 
adopted, one containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. and the other 
II oz. to dwts. of silver to the Troy pound. The first 
of these alloys only is now used, as being more service- 
able and durable than the other. It is curious to find 
that the Romans used an alloy almost identical. The 
coins of Trojan contained 10°984 per cent., those of 
Antoninus Pius 8°669 per cent. of copper. 

Many other alloys of silver are known and used in 
commerce or the arts. A mixture of silver and zinc, as 
well as silver and lead, has been employed for mirrors ; 
silver and tin for stopping teeth; and an alloy of silver, 
copper, zinc, and nickel is used for coins in Switzerland 
now. The alloy of silver and mercury, or amalgam, as all 
mercury alloys are conventionally termed, plays a very 
important part in the extraction of silver from the ores. 
The process is known as the “ amalgamation of silver 
ores,” and “by far the greater portion of silver produced 
in the world is obtained by such process.” 

One of the most interesting sections of Dr. Percy’s 
volume treats of the ores of silver. These are indeed varied 
and complex, from native silver to compound minerals 
containing gold, copper, tellurium, zinc, iron, and sundry 
other substances. The of the world where native 
silver most abounds is probably the north of Chili and that 
part of the waste of Atacama which until quite recently 
was Bolivian territory. Although the entire western 
coast is rich in native silver, silver is seldom or ever 
found quite pure, but generally allied to copper, gold, 
and other metals. At Chuquiaguillo, in Bolivia, one 
sample gave on analysis 98 per cent. of silver, and in 
the mines of Atacama the metal is associated with 
chlorides, iodides, and bromides. The mines of Peru 
and Mexico yield quantities of native silver, and the 
Great Comstock lode in Nevada also contains a large 
portion of metalliferous silver. It is found in Europe, 
but not in such abundance as in America. The list of 
silver-containing minerals which have been discovered in 
the mines of the western coast of South America is a 
long one. But many of these are rare and may be con- 
sidered more as mineralogical specimens than ores to be 
smelted. The combinations of silver and arsenic or 
antimony are frequently found not only in Chili, but 
in North America and Europe. Grey copper ore 
is also a widely distributed silver mineral, being a 
mixture of sulphur, silver, copper, iron, antimony, lead, 
and sometimes mercury. ‘The percentage of silver varies 
greatly from o'25 to 30 per cent. One of the most im- 
portant minerals of silver is the chloride, a min 
widely distributed, forming the base of the lodes in the 
Great White Pine oon x evada, and the one 

rovince of Atacama, Chili, where veins more than 
inch thick are found just below the surface, Besides 
these important mineral centres it is found in smaller. 
quantities in numerous mining localities from Cornwall 
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from the ores, the first system taken into consideration © . 


to Siberia. Chloride of silver is, however, seldom found 
quite pure. It is nearly always associated with iodides 
and bromides, and frequently in combination with other 
metals. In addition to the ores which contain silver as 
an essential element, the metal is found in smaller quan- 
tities associated with numerous minerals and metals. 
In Galicia it is always present in smaller or greater 
quantities, and occasionally in blende, and in many 
copper ores. Dr. Percy has recorded its existence to 
the extent of about half an ounce per ton in black lead 
ironstone from South Wales. It is, indeed, a curious 
fact that perhaps no metals, except iron, are so univer- 
sally distributed as gold and silver. Scarcely a piece of 
quartz or pyrites but contains an infinitesimal quantity of 
gold, and nearly all the most important metalliferous ores 
contain a trace of silver. In a note on the silver ores of 
South America, Dr. Percy cites an instance of the chances 
of mining. In former times the residues of the amalga- 
mation process were thrown away in Chili; and in the 
Copiapo district this refuse, having been first kneaded 
with water, was made into bricks, and used to build up 
the walls of the town. When the railway from Copiapo 
to the coast was constructed in 1853 these “relaves ” 
became valuable, and the walls were pulled down and 
the whole town searched thoroughly for “relaves,” which 
were found to yield from 20 to 30 marks (1 mark = 3408 
grains troy) of silver per “ majore,” or in round numbers 
from 50 to 70 ounces of silver per ton English, and were 
eagerly purchased for exportation to Europe. This 
residue was, however, first smelted with copper pyrites, 
and the regulus thus produced sent chiefly to Swansea. 
We shall not follow Dr. Percy into the details of silver 
assaying. ‘The student will find in that section the most 
inute information concerning the art, and the apparatus 
clearly explained by numerous illustrations. The methods 
of bullion assaying have been brought to great perfection, 
and the standard of gold and silver is now determined 
with almost rigorous accuracy. Curious to relate, the 
Chinese adopt a mode of assaying silver bullion not 
differing greatly from those in use in Europe, and almost 
as accurate. Indeed Dr. Percy says :—“ As the Chinese 
have practised the metallurgic arts from remote anti- 
quity, and must especially have had vast experience in 
the treatment of silver, it seems to me highly probable 
that an expert Chinese silver assayer would be able to 
form a pretty accurate opinion as to the purity of his 
silver. But the Chinese are reputed to be a cunning 
people, and, to use a somewhat vulgar expression, 
particularly wide awake in financial matters, and their 
dealers in silver know very well that if they could palm 
off impure silver for pure silver among their less knowing 
countrymen it would be to their pecuniary advantage.” 
The result of a Chinese assay of “‘sycee” for the mari- 
time customs generally returns as pure silver a metal 
containing in rooo about fourteen parts of alloy. Speak- 
ing of the forms in which silver is imported to England 
—that is, either as bar silver, or coined money, or “ Plata 
Pina,” the form in which it comes from amalgamation 
works in Chili and Peru—Dr. Percy gives a word of 
warning concerning the present custom of purchasing the 
large bars of silver weighing 2000 and 3000 ounces as 
they are sent from South America. Up to 1875 it was 
the custom to remelt these bars. The danger of fraudu- 
lent adulteration is pointed out :—‘ By accepting such 
large masses of precious metal as imported from abroad 
without taking the precautions which formerly were con- 
sidered necessary, the purchaser runs the risk of paying 
at the rate of silver for any base metal which may exist 
in the interior of such bars ; and it is easily conceivable 
that some well-known alloy closely resembling silver in 
appearance might be imbedded, during the casting or 
otherwise, in the interior of the bars, and not be detected 
even by cutting them in two. It occasionally happens 
that in solid bars, as well as Pifa silver, large pieces 
of iron are found in the interior.” Certainly in an 
article so precious it seems very strange that the 
paltry expense of recasting the bars should be con- 
sidered sufficient to induce bullion merchants to run 
the risk of buying adulterated silver. 
Of the different modes adopted to reduce the metal 
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is that known as the liquation process, which is founded 
on the fact that when argentiferous copper is heated with 
a large excess of lead up to the melting point of the 
latter, but below that of copper, the lead liquates or 
flows away, having dissolved the greater part of the 
silver. ‘The metallurgical operation is by no means an 
invention of modern times. It is described by Birin- 
guccio in 1540, and again by Agricola in 1555. Some 
improvements and modifications have been introduced, 
but the main principles of the process have been known 
and in operation for centuries. For the working details 
of this process we must refer the reader to the work, 
where it is completely described as used in Europe and 
Japan, together with all the most recent modifications 
and patents. 

Dr. Percy devotes a good many pages to the separa. 
tion of silver from gold, a subject which occupied the 
attention of the earliest metallurgists. As far back as 
the eleventh century the process of separation by sulphur 
was described by Rugerus, the artist monk. Numerous 
other systems were employed in olden times, based on 
the action of sulphur in conjunction with litharge, anti- 
mony, or copper, the latter process having been in use 
in the sixteenth century at the mint at Delhi, where also 
a cementation with nitrate of potash was also in use at the 
same mint. The process used at present in South 
America is by cementation with chloride of sodium. But 
even this process has been described by Pliny, so that 
the metallurgical operations of the noble metals have 
been nearly all handed down to us from antiquity. The 
separation by chlorine gas is, however, a modern inven- 
tion of Mr. F. Bowyer Miller, and the experiments were 
first made with it at the Sydney mint, Australia. The 
use of nitric acid for separation is also ancient; but at 
present the usual method is that by sulphuric acid, which 
dates from the seventeenth century. It is now in use at 
the Royal Mint refinery in London. a 

The subject of silver smelting is the last treated of in 
this volume, but only as far as certain processes of an 
exceptional character. ‘The smelting of silver is, in fact, 
involved in that of lead, which always plays some part 1 
the former process, and the subject has already been 
treated at length in the volume on the metallurgy of 
lead. The processes alluded to in the pages before us 
are those employed at Kongsberg, in Norway, where the 
ore contains much silver in the metallic state; and at 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Some details also are given of 
the works in operation in England, at Freiberg, and in 
Japan. However much the operations may vary or the 
mixture according to the nature and richness of the ores, 
the silver is always eventually extracted by means of its 
great solvent. : 

Almost the last subject treated of is the extraction of 
silver by amalgamation. This, as its name implies, 
depends on the property possessed by mercury to dis 
solve silver. The method seems to have been known to 
the ancients. Gold was purified by mercury in the days 
of Pliny, but the first record of amalgamation being u: 
for extracting silver is found in Biringuccio’s treatise, 
published in 1540. It appears to have been first adopted 
in Mexico in 1557, and since then, up to the p 
time, this method has been in use, with very little altera- 
tion, in Mexico, Peru, and Chili. Another process 
covered in 1609 in Peru is that of the cazo or cauldrom 
In this operation the silver ore and mercury are 
in a copper vessel, the metallic copper assisting in decom 
posing the silver ore. - With the description of this pre 
cess the volume before us ends. The information col- 
lected on the Metallurgy of Silver by Dr. Percy will be 
most valuable to the student and metallurgist. But the 
contents appear to us not to be as well classified as they 
might have been. One essential of a book of reference 
is clearness of arrangement, so as to enable the student 
to find easily the information he seeks. The 
division into chapters is not adopted, and we pass 
abruptly from one subject to another, which tends t 
confuse the reader. The volume might have been some 
what reduced in size by the curtailment of the descrip 
tions of old processes ; but the historical notices 
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the book more interesting, as showing how old our 
empiric knowledge of metallurgy is. In practical metal- 
lurgy we have really little to discover, but much to 


improve. 


ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


The English Dialects Society's Publications: Specimens of 
English Dialects and Original Glossaries. London: Triibner. 
The former portion of this work is devoted to a dic- 
tionary of English plant names by Mr. James Britton, 
F.L.S., and Mr. Robert Holland, of the British Museum. 
It is especially remarkable for giving the vernacular and 
dialectic names of British plants, with notes etymological 
and archeological, as well as literary. In treating, for 
example, of the “‘ Crad-tree,” our authors tell us that it is 
often used figuratively, and that Bishop Hall in his satires 
speaks of— 


“ The crad-iree porter of the Guild Hall gates ;” 


and further that the inhabitants of Moberley, in Cheshire, 
are known in the country as “ Moberley crabs,” and that 
fifty years ago it was the custom in Moberley to pelt the 
parson with crabs on Wake Sunday—that is, the Sunday 
next after St. Luke’s Day. As specimens of the Devon- 
shire dialect we have a reprint of the celebrated Exmoor 
“ Scolding ” and “ Courtship,” while the dialect of West- 
moreland is represented by a reprint of ‘‘The Bran New 
Wark.” The philological treatment of dialectic forms 
necessarily throws a flood of light on the history and de- 
velopment of our language. The “ Exmoor Scolding,” 
for example, in its use of “ch” for “I,” shows that even 
in the last century we meet with dialectic traces of this 
contracted form “ch” for the older “ich,” represented 
by the modern “I” and the Latin “ego.” In “ King 
Lear ” Shakespeare makes Edgar adopt the Somersetshire 
dialect, and say ‘‘ch’ll be plain with you,” for “ 7 wi// be 
plain with you.” In this passage we have the first 
example in our written literature when we find the “ ich ” 
(ego) of the Eastern Counties English writers becoming 
“ch” before a vowel. Ben Jonson, too, in his “ Tale 
of the Tub,” makes one of his characters, Hilts, use “ ich ” 
and “ ch” for “I.” It is certainly remarkable that the 
dialect of South-western England has been handed down 
in its spoken form with fewer departures since the time 
of John of Trevisa, who was a contemporary of Chaucer’s, 
and wrote in this dialect than its sister dialect the Mid- 
land, which gradually became the English of our litera- 
ture, so that in a living form we may now hear in Somer- 
setshire peculiar words and phrases, as well as a peculiar 
pronunciation of words common to all English dialects 
as they were used and pronounced in the days of Simon 
de Montfort. 

The expression and graphic character of many of our 
old English words now relegated to provincial dialects is 
very striking. What, for example, could be more expres- 
sive than the term “ tourn” for “spinning-wheel,” * bone- 
shave” for “ sciatica,” ‘holing” (picking holes in men’s 
characters) for “ calumny,” and to “ make-wise” to “ pre- 
tend.” In the Exmoor “Scolding ” and “Courtship” we 
certainly meet with words a trifle too expressive, coarse 
and indecent as they sometimes appear, but such words 
cannot be well omitted in any faithful reprint, and 
especially in a work which is in a measure strictly con- 
fined to philological students, and not designed for the 
eye of the general public. 

On one or two philological points we must differ from 
the views of Professor Skeats, one of the editors. He 
tells us, for example, that “tachy ” and “tetchy,” in the 
sense of “ captious,” have nothing to do with “ touch,” 
as Johnson has laid it down. No reason is assigned for 
this arbitrary ruling, while the Professor forgets that we 
do use “ touchy” precisely in the same sense as “ tachy.” 

€ note, too, with regret, that no philological satisfac- 
tory account is rendered of the Yorkshire or Northern 
form of the middle voice, which modern English so un- 
fortunately lacks, which the French and Italians have 
managed to retain, after the example of that most perfect 
of human languages—Greek. The nearest approach to 
# middle voice in English is in the use of the auxiliary 
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“get,” as “I mean to get (myself) married,” where we 
have the force of a middle voice, which is neither purely 
active nor passive. It is only due to the editors to say 
that the introduction, notes, and indexes are very com- 
plete, and will be found of substantial service to the 
philological student. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Countess Daphne. By Rita. In 3 vols. Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington. —7e Sword of Damocles. By Theodore 
A. Sharp. In 3 vols. Chapman and Hall.—An Australian 
Heroine. By R. M. Rion. In 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
—ffarrington’s Fortunes. By Alfred Randall. In 3 vols. 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

A prolonged course of modern novel reading leads 
the student to the conclusion that originality takes unto 
itself many forms, and may even be mistaken for mono- 
tony. ‘There is the novel which treats of romance, there 
is that which leans to prosaic detail, and there is that, 
again, where the extremes of improbability and of 
commonplace seem to meet. And all three types are 
equally claimed to be original composition! If we 
endeavour to clear the ground, and think we have found 
a footing in the incontrovertible truth that genius is at 
least, and unmistakably, - original, we still grow 
bewildered as we remember that so also is nightmare. 
Perhaps the conception which has the best claim to 
originality nowadays in this class of literature, as_ it 
is certainly the most rare, is that novel in which 
healthy sentiment is conveyed in tolerably pure English, 
and by means of a not too unlikely plot. Our researchés 
among some of the recent specimens of the story-telling 
art may at any rate aid any reflections on those points 
in which our readers may possibly indulge. 

“Countess Daphne ” is a novel which is undoubtedly 
cast in an original form, since the story is told by two 
violins. The heroes are musicians, the heroines operatic 
singers, the descriptive headings to the chapters are fre- 
quently quotations from Spohr and Beethoven, and pro- 
posals of marriage are made and death scenes enacted 
to the strains of a Straduarius. There is much discourse 


too of art and of Italy, and considered altogether in the. 


light of a musical idyll, “‘ Countess Daphne” has some 
claims to favourable attention ; considered simply as a 
novel, however, it inclines perhaps to one of the two 
extremes of which we have treated. A story in which 
every lady is lovely, and every gentleman a lover, is 
somewhat high-pitched, to our taste. Byron even, when 
claiming for love that it was “‘ woman’s whole existence,” 
limited it, in man’s case, to be “a thing apart.” De- 
cidedly, when it is made the exclusive business of both 
men’s and women’s lives, it becomes a trifle wearisome 
to the onlooker. There are two short stories, much in 
the same style of overwrought sentiment, bound up with 
‘*Countess Daphne,” to fill the orthodox three volumes. 

The sword of Damocles hangs suspended by a 
curiously knotted twist of the most wholesale description 
of thread over a very stagey villain. Captain Albert 
Hefferman is the swindling half-brother of a lovely 
changeling, whom by a series of concoctions, and with 
the aid of the orthodox “hag” of fiction, he has con- 
trived to defraud of a legacy of £40,000. An extra- 
ordinary character called Grumpy Graile, nearly related 
to the Squire of the tale, is one of the young lady’s 
trustees, and it is with his help that the Captain’s “diabo- 
lical designs” are eventually defeated, and the lovely 
Lizzie enabled to emerge from her incognito as the 
keeper's daughter to full recognition as the wife 
of the young Squire, who is heir to the “finest estate in 
England.” But before this desirable consummation 1s 
reached we have to wade through a very complicated 
story, involving the fortunes of three generations, and 
taking over a thousand pages of close print in the telling. 
Assassination, and even murder by means of chloroform, 
form part of the hero’s plan, as pages on pages of prosy 
reflection and Latin quotation would seem to form 
part of the author’s. For those whose courage or 
whose time may fail them before they reach the end, we 
may hint that the title of the book is justified by its 
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plot, and that the fated sword does descend in due. 
time on the ‘‘ handsome evil-looking” head of the 


t Captain. ; 
In an “ Australian Heroine ” we have a tale after quite 
another type. There is no extravagance of plot or of 
sentiment to amuse or to offend, but. a simple story, 


- giving opportunity for much clever analysis of character. 


Con to the usual plan pursued by novelists, our 
author, in this instance, lets our interest in the heroine 
culminate after her marriage. The first two volumes, 
which tell us of her wild up-bringing in Australia and of 
her subsequent short life in England, are sufficiently full 
of interest ; but it is in the third volume, we think, that 
the distinctive charm of the book will be found to lie. 
There are two men in love with the heroine, and from 
mistaken notions of “ honour” and “ right” she marries 
the wrong one. As she herself expresses it, in a very 
clever scene with the second hero, “ We strive after what 
is highest, and then find that we have been mistaken.” 
(Vol. iii., 125.) An adherence to the broad, simple prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ To thine own self be true,” would certainly have 
saved all the subsequent trouble ; but we can scarcely 
grumble, since the story of her mistake gives us a very 
charming novel. The constant inevitable jar which 
arises between the higher and the lower nature is ex- 
tremely well done, and to our mind it evidences very 
high art and some considerable knowledge of human 
nature on the part of the author so to manage that one’s 
sympathies, in their disputes, turn quite as much to the 
easy, very good-natured, slightly coarse husband, as to 
the high-souled, delightful specimen of a femme incom- 
prise of a wife. As a friend of the family wisely re- 
marks, apropos of the connubial difficulties, “A Cochin 
China fowl which fails to comprehend the instinct of a 
lark to soar is hardly to be blamed” (219). The mis- 
take, of course, was that fowl and lark should have been 
forced into ‘ happy family” relations. The solution 
of this somewhat uncommon situation in novels is neither 
bigamy, death, nor desertion, but a very natural and 
(therefore?) original one. The slight acquaintances 
whom we make by the way, although gifted with very 
distinct individualities, not to say idiosyncracies of their 
own, are of a very pleasant and life-like sort, and on the 
whole “ An Australian Heroine” has impressed us most 
favourably. If it be, as the blank title-page would lead 
us to suppose, a first effort, then we should venture to 
predict that our praise will be prophetic of a yet warmer 
appreciation of the author's next appeal to the popular 
suffrage. 

The reader is invited to follow ‘“ Harrington’s For- 
tunes” only for a short interval, and during the eventful 
period of the Irish émeuée, as the author kindly translates 
for us the rebellion of 1848. But although the hero’s 
stirring adventures are thus limited to “less than a year ” 
of his life, yet three volumes of very close print are ex- 
pended in the record. A single glance, however, at the 
lengthy periods in which the story is unfolded will go far 
to convince the reader of the absolute need which the 
author must have experienced for practically unlimited 
space. We are still sorely afraid that a single glance will 
be all that is given to them, and that then an injustice 
may be done. The printers must have lost their breath 
over the endless, intricate, unpunctuated paragraphs, and 
readers will as certainly lose their patience and come to 
a full stop long before they find one ; and yet it seems a 
pity that such labours should be altogether lost. The 
length of the sentences absolutely forbids quotation, 
but a reference may, perhaps, be permitted. A para- 
graph selected at hazard from page 201 of the second 
volume has really some claim to be preserved as a speci- 
men puzzle for Civil Service candidates, and the pro- 
longed periods pale even before their component parts of 
speech. What shall we say of a hero who “emerges 
from boyhood into the vortex of life ” (v. i., p. 41), who 
rejoices in a future with a “nose savouring of a hooked 
style,” and “miniature nooks, called dimples,” in his 
face (p. 4), and who further owns a “domestic 
functionary,” whom he “evokes by a summons” after 
having satisfactorily “suspended the process of 
mastication?” (pp. 41-42). That such a hero should be 
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in the habit of “igniting” his cigar, and 1ciding” 
with his friends when he does does not “ differ with 
t in toto” ), is only what we might expect of him, 
arly such friends, in every “location” or Jocal is is 
which Harrington honours with his presence ém fransitu, 
should find themselves unable to express their i 
tion of his remarkable characteristics in the mother 
tongue, and so be reduced to talking with him ag 
“amigo mio,” and of him as “vara avis,” and to 
generally discoursing “ entre nous” of his “haut gout” and 
other fine qualities, is still only consistent. ip 
in oat work (p. 13) the author tells us he “don’t like ’ 
anything ever so remotely approaching a hackneyed 
style of writing.” His book certainly justifies his avowed’ 
distastes. English is hackneyed in a sense, and “Harn 
rington’s Fortunes ” in that sense, and to quote yet once’ ~ 
again, is “au contraire” and “‘par excellence” decidedly” 
not so. ee 
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MAGAZINES FOR APRIL, nase 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a fierce attack by Mr, 
Lowe on the Prime Minister’s famous manifesto. The same 
document is canvassed by the Rev. J. Guinness R cb 
the title of “A Nonconformist’s View of the Election,” the 
key-note of which is “the union of the Liberal Party isa 
Sait accompli, and Mr. Gladstone is our leader.” Mr, ustin © : 
McCarthy and Mr. E. D. J. Wilson have a friendly diseus- 
sion on the common-sense of Home Rule,in which the my 
seems to have rather the better of it ; he takes his standpoint’ 
on J. S. Mill’s dictum : “ Any form of federal union ees 
Great Britain and Ireland would be unsatisfactory while it. 
lasted, and would end either in total conquest or in compe ; 
separation.” Mr. Grant Duff has an able paper on Be 
interests in the East, which he seeks to show are identi-” 
fied with the prosperity of Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Russia; 
Persia, and Afghanistan, and that this is to be best o 
and is to be obtained by masterly inactivity. 
Lathbury contributes an excellent article on icism and 
women, in which the dangerous influence of scepticismupon  __ 
the emotional female mind is pointed out with clearnessand 
vigour. Dr. Carpenter gives, under the title of “ The Deep” 
Sea and its Contents,” an interesting and concise acco mt E 
of the physical and biological results of the scientific circum- 
navigation expedition of the Challenger. a 

The most remarkable article in the Fortnightlyis by Mt 
Arthur J. Evans, “ The Austrian Counter-Revolution in thé 
Balkans ;” it is the severest indictment of modern ria 
and her occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina which has 
fallen under our notice. The author's point of view is con- 
cisely put thus : that Austria is too much torn with internal 
dissensions to absorb new territory, and that, c a 

uently, there are only two ultimate alternatives in thé” 

alkan peninsula, national union or Russian in ye 
We cannot agree with Mr. Evans, but he seems an - 
observer and has resided many years in different partsofthe 
countries whose future he discusses. On the other ; 
effect of his philippic, for it is nothing less, is marred by the 
evident personal aminus which has inspired him. fae 
Land Question is discussed in two articles, in one the eae 
F. Barham Zincke points out certain political and econO™ 
mical disadvantages resulting from territorial ac 
In the other, Mr. Standish O’Grady gives a lively sketch 
the Irish small farmer, who will have to change his charat- 
teristics very much if he is to derive any benefit fom, 
Beacons agrarian reforms in Ireland. Mr. Walter Pates 

as an exquisite essay, full of poetic insight, on the marbies 
of A2gina ; and Professor Colvin an equally delightful one om — 
the connection between literature and the manual arts? — 
Professor Tyndall reprints a lecture delivered at the Royal % 
Institution on Goethe’s “Farbenlehre.” The subject is 
interesting to the Goetheforscher and to a student of 
development of scientific theories. Mr. Robert Giffen, @@ 
well-known statistician, has a discriminating essay on @ 
late Mr. Bagehot as an economist. es 

In the Contemporary Review an Eastern Statesman ree 
minds the public of the unpleasant fact that there is such & 
thing as an Armenian Question. Two 
stipulated by the Treaty of Berlin that the Porte : 
“realise without delay” the local wants and reforms 
demanded in the provinces inhabited by Armenians, a! 
guarantee their security against the Circassians and 
Nothing, of course, has been done. The writer, who 
understood to be Malcom Khan, the Persian Am OF, 
himself of Armenian race, advocates Armenian a 
a remedy for the grievance. “ Scrutator ” conisiders the out 
look in Europe very depressing ; with all the Powers armed: 
tothe teeth, he sees no alternative but disarmament or@® 
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b contributes a | ex _of the “ 
Policy of Metternich.” The Rev. M. has a 
sophical speculation on the “ Society of the Fu 

k seems Thorold Rogers 


outloo enough. _ Professor 

‘pas a valuable paper on the’ PeOOny eat Be ” 
which, now that the Land Question : 

no doubt find many readers, Another economical essay is 
Professor Newman’s “Personal Property, Debt, and In- 
terest.” It is a reliefto turn from these som t heavy 
articles to Mr. Alfred Austin’s graceful and melodious 
“ Spring Carol.” 

Blackwood gives an interesting instalment of “ Reata ; or; 
What’s in a Name?” and the second part of “The Afghan 
War : Passages from the Note-Book of a Staff Officer.” The 
three political articles are more noticeable for the ingenuity 
of their arguments than for the soundness of their conclusions. 
“Eleanour : A Tale of Non-Performers,” details in pleasant 
fashion the way in which two young people contrived to have 
two souls with but a single thought—two hearts which beat 
asone. ‘ The Life of the Prince Consort” is ably criticised, 
and “The Peasant Proprietors of Norway” and Part V. of 
“Bush Life in Queensland” will repay perusal. _. 

In Fraser’s Miss Helen Zimmern has an interesting study 
of a Swiss writer—Gottfried Keller—which we hope will 
have the effect of drawing attention to this novelist, who 
deserves to be better known in England. Lieut.-Colonel 
Harness replies ably and_temperately to Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’ criticism of Lord Chelmsford’s conduct of the Zulu 
campaign. No less than three articles are taken up with 
electioneering matters. Mr. W. Minto gives an interesting 
account of Brougham’s contests for the representation of 
Westmoreland over si years . An M.P. has the 
first instalment of “Blues and Bufis,” a readable sketch 
of a contested election. “ The Electoral Crisis ” is an appeal 
to the Liberals tobe united. “ Mary Anerley ” and “Crookit 
Meg” are continued. Mr. Stuart-Glennie has an excellent 
critical paper on MacPherson, Burns, and Scott in their 
relation to the modern revolution. The Rev. W. L. Blackley 
contributes a valuable essay on “ National Thrift, and its 
Practical Promotion,” referring more particularly to the 

pers read at the recent Mansion House meeting of the 
National Thrift Conference. 

Macmillan’s contains a curious article on the’ City 
parochial charities, showing how much reform is needed 
therein. We have dealt elsewhere with the report on the 
subject. Mr. W. Bence Jones gives a vigorous sketch of 
the progress of Ireland during the last forty years, and 
advocates the outlay of capitalon the land. “ Backsheesh” 
is a cleverly told account of how business has to be done 
with the administration of Constantinople. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole contributes an admirable review of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia.” 

The Cornhill ae with a new serial, “ Mrs. Austin,” 
which promises to be interesting. Among other contents of 
an eminently readable number are “ Illusions of Memory,” 
and a delightful criticism of Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melan- 

choly.” It is interesting to read the account of the regicides 
of this century, and curious to note that while the attempts 
on the lives of European Sovereigns are given with 
scrupulous accuracy, those on Presidents of South American 
Republics: re ew — as too — oo 
magazine is adorne a fine from pen of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. = ea 


Temple Bar, besides the serials, gives an excellent shillings- 
worth of the best kind of light reading. In biography we have 
William Wilberforce, and * Mr. Macvey Napier’s Correspon- 
dence” is once more made the basis of a readable article on 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. “ Dreams” is rather uncanny, and 
should not be read by young ladies just before going to bed. 
‘Dosia” is an excellent translation of Henri Gréville’s 
charming tale. 


The Gentleman’s attains a high level of general excellence 
this month. Mr. R. A, Proctor has one of his amusing and 
instructive popularly scientific essays, “Notes on Infinity,” 
in which a very difficult question is discussed with a clear- 
ness that leaves nothing to be desired. The “ Member for 
the Chiltern Hundreds” has one of his sarcastic semi- 
Political sketches ; this time the subject is the late Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Dutton Cook contributes some interesting re- 
miniscences of Mrs. Glover, and there is a very well-done 
little monograph on Joubert, by Miss Maitland, which may 
te read with advantage even after Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
delightful essay on the same subject. Everybody should 
read Dr. B. W. Richardson on “ Dress in Relation to Health.” 
Mr. Francillon’s “ Queen Cophetua ” is contin 


The best thing in Belgravia is a fable in the manner of 

_ Dr. Swift by Austin Dobson. “A Metropolitan Address” 
1S Just worth reading. The “Old Country Town” this time 
is Leicester ; it is well illustrated. The serials—“ A Confi- 
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] dential Agent” and “The Leaden Casket "are continu 
oes aes Ae story complete in itself, ee at 


aes gives a portrait of Mr. Mortis, R.A, 
Tt eatetontony to read in the Ladies’ Edinburgh a 
sine, where a. account is given of a debate in fhe 
aaeaiea no moti -: ee drama 
capable of davetion the masses. sil 
The Theatre continues to give much bright gossip con- 
cerning things dramatic. The portraitis a capital photo- 
h of Miss Geneviéve Ward as the Manaede Mohrivart 
in “ Forget-Me-Not.” 


The Argosy gives half-a-dozen well-written little tales— 
one by Johnny Ludlow—all for sixpence. 

All the Year Round contains Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
novel, “ The Duke’s Children.” ’ 

The Modern Review, No. II. April (James Clarke and 
Co.), is a very readable number. “ Personal Recollections of 
Mary Carpenter” is a graceful tribute to her memory, written 

rances Power Cobbe. We have in “Fact and Truth in 
Art,” by H. Schiitz Wilson, an entertaining criticism by 
Goethe on “ Rubens’ Painting.” The number of articles on 
religion and controversy is perhaps rather in excess of what 
might be required 7 epson readers, but they exhibit con- 
siderable ability, and the magazine is carefully edited. 

The Popular Science Review, No. X1V., April, contains'a 
remarkable paper. “The Threshold of Evolution,” by 
Surgeon-Major Wallich, M.D., in which Heeckel’s view on 
the lowest forms of life are set forth, together with the 
extraordinary conclusions arrived at by that eminent 
Professor in relation to the Monera, viz., that the conception 
of an independent soul-life to individual organic 
cell is a valid ghee meen study of Infusoria 
Amoebe and other o organisms; for in these 
individual isolated cells we find the same manifestations of 

life, feelings, and ideas (mental images) will and 
motion as in the higher animals compounded of many cells. 
The article is accompanied with an illustration of fi 
as nearly as possible wT of Heckel’s ori 
“Chameleons,” by Professor Green, and “Artificial 
Diamonds,” by F. W. Rudler, F.G,S,, are two papers well 
worth perusing. 

Revista Eur New Series. Vol. XVIII., No. III 
= (Florence), contains the fifth act of a tragedy entitled 
“Danton and Robespierre,’ by Roberto Hamerling, con- 
ceived with considerable ability. “Il Parlamento Interna- 
zionale Pel Disarmo” is an ably written paper, setting forth 
Von Moltke’s views on foreign armies and the necessity for 
“ bloated armaments.” 


The April number of the Gallery of C 
Portraits, entitled “ Men of Mark,” published by 
Sampson Low and Co., contains three excellent. 


permanent 
iy ig with short biographical text, of Sir C. E. Pol- 
ock, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Sir Julius Benedict. The same 
firm also publish a series of the examples of the works of art 
in the South Kensington Museum, as well as of the decora- 
tions of the building itself, with brief descriptions. Among 
other interesting specimens, the t instalment contains 
the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes’ design for the end of the Prince 
Consort Gallery. 

Minerva. Edited by Pericles Trikor. No. 2. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—The second number of this English 
magazine, published at Rome, contains the commencement 
ofa paper entitled “English Poland,” which endeavours to 
sketch the English dealings with the Irish race. The name 
indicates the animus, and the knowledge of history shown 
is su ial and inaccurate. An marge» Vy cuss in the 
history of Savoy is given in the account of the career of “A 
British Corsair.” Peter Eston, of Bricson, which we read 
Brixham, or perhaps Brixton, certainly not Brighton, ac- 
cepted service under Duke Charles’ guidance, 1613, and left 
his mark on the ducal ordnance, of which he was created 
Lieutenant-General, as well as on H.S.H.’s square-rigged 
vessels, of which he was appointed Admiral. Other papers 
are on Count Bi from an hostile point of view, as an 
enemy of Italy ; and “Thoughts on Italian Policy,” which 
ends by asserting that Von Moltke’s words, “ Weak Govern- 
ments are a adiduitias to their countries and a ¥ to their 
neighbours,” give but too correct a picture of the present 
state of Italy. ree rat Pee 

Good Words is rich in ings. continued story, 
“ Sarah de Béranger,” babintsins its level of interest. “Plain 
Speaking,” by the author of “ John Halifax,” is a charmingly- 
written article, containing sound advice. Dr. Richardson, 
in discoursing of health at home, takes “ The Bedroom” as 
his theme this month, and his suggestions are eminently 
practical. ! 

Art treats, among other kindred subjects, of “ Mural De- 
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 coration,” “Indian Metal Work,” and art in the streets. The 
front page is devoted to a icture of “\ ” from Mr. 
svat painting. A biography and portrait of this artist are 

ven. 

The Illustrated Household Fournal, besides being replete 
with all sorts of information a the toilette, and abound- 
ing with fashion-plates, coloured and plain, contains articles, 
tales, biography, and Parisian news. 

The International Portrait warts contains a biography 
and a speaking likeness of Dr. Von D@llinger. : 

Farrar’s Life of Christ. Part 111. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)—This part is full of admirable illustrations. 

Education (the journal of Trinity College, London), con- 
tains much information specially valuable to those interested 
in the education question, whether as teachers or learners. 


POETRY. 


The Truce of God,and Other Poems. By William Stevens. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The author has done well to 
collect into one —— his poaieerne ieces ae pe 
magazines, where ve already made many friends, 
who will be glad to Seen an opportunity of more thought- 
ful perusal. There is a pleasant tunefulness as well as an 
earnest purpose in many of the poems, whether descriptive 
orreflective. The title of Idyll does not, however, according 
to our memories of Theocritus, apply nearly so well to the 
dream of a ruined City man as it would to the “ Portrait on 
the Easel.” with its decided Tennysonian recollections. We 
confess ourselves unable quite to comprehend the somewhat 

rtentous apologue entitled “The Giant of the Plains.” 

r. Stevens is happier when telling the story of Fanny 
Muller, or recalling the sad memoirs of the Tower of Con- 
stance. The eponymic poem on the “ Treuga Dei” recalls in 
musical numbers the strange terror of impending destruction 
that shook Europe at the approach of the thousandth year, 
but it sounds weak to anyone who has read the terrible 
thymes of Bernard. Sweet and true, if not very new, are 
the lines in the “ Age of Innocence "— 


“ No poet utters daintier word 
Than oft from lisping lips is heard, 
No wit moves purer mirth ; 
In mimic satire, babes grow bold, 
And quaint surprises they unfold 
As still their untaught eyes behold 
The wondrous shows of earth.” 


Some of the pieces are heavy, and some are of the devo- 
tional kind, and may be commended to sober lovers of the 
same. But the whole volume echoes the truth of the 
singer’s modest aspiration :— "ed 
“ We may not reach the higher art, 
And yet may taste the poet life, 
And in its passion have a part, 
To prove its bliss or share its strife. 
The world’s strong pulse throbs through ‘us all, 
And one life holdeth great and small.” 


A Few Lyrics. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Why does the 
author of a few lyrics style himself an amateur? Is poetis- 
ing then a money-making profession, or is it an art or 
mystery not open to all in whom the natural music stirs and 
Strives to find some expression ? Why, moreover, should the 
wubape reader, beguiled by the title into lazily taking up 
the little volume, be suddenly introduced to ten pages of 

litics in blank verse? “An Amateur” is more amusing at 

ome than when star-gazing. He pleasantly describes the 
genial mood that comes over one at the pause ‘* from dinner 
to tea” in the firelight, when 


** All sorts of despair you despise, 
Obstructions your triumph adorn.” 


A short lyric, entitled “Compromised,” expresses well the 
misery of a life spoiled by 


** A lie alive with deadly truth, 
And falser far the more ’twas true.” 


The last stanza shows power of conception and word-sketch- 
ing— 
“Tied to my post I cannot fly, 
I cannot bear my plighted fate ; 
I lived to love, and I shall die, 
And none will know but how I hate.” 


- The verses headed “My Wife” are tender and simply 
earnest, but a poem on “ Sacred Seasons ” would have been 
better omitted ; it is spasmodic and incoherent—a grave 
defect in dealing with such a theme. 


Echoes from the Word. By the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal. (Hand and Heart Office.) —This is a nicely got- 
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sae in Rhyme and Prose. By William Mi 
(W. P. Nimmo and Co.)—There ca a clio Cou nation: 
contradictory opinions of his own value in the mind 
man, who expresses, what he believes to be truth, in yi 
because he fancies that he had some metrical facility, ; 
because Horace wrote sermons, yet does not offer his ver 
as those of a poet. It is somewhat hard on Horace t 
thus coupled with Mr. Milne, who is not a poet. Fort 
last fact we have his own authority, arid fully concur ¥ 
him. “Thoughts in Rhyme and Prose” are best judged 
a random sample— <a 


** No Prudence yet that ever was 
Gave history a Leonidas.” 


And in many a rhyme of equally discordant jingle, thou 
divers modes, Mr. Milne proses in a sententious im 
tion of thought over a wide range of subjects. We 
had taken for a model that which he attri 


* A style whose simple elegance put off 
Exuberance, as one his clothes would doff. 


It must be admitted that his muse-is somewhat elephi 
and can seize a tree or a pin with equal ease. Witness 
“ Ode on a Hat,” preceded by one on “Superstition,” 
followed by a “ Talk about a Republic.” He is equa 
home in blank verse or in lyrical compositio sk 
from long to short with trochaic agility. One of his pr 
revelations is “that a hen will sit deceived on a ro 
piece of chalk.” That hopeless incubation is more truét> 
nature than the fancied instinct which has misled him into 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Our Nationalities: No. I—Who are the Irish 
James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (David B )—Mr. Be 
who is well-known in the literary world as the autho 
“Daily Life of the Tasmanians,” “Egyptian Belief a 
Modern Thought,” and other works of merit, has issued this, 
the first of a course on “Our Nationalities,” which will” 
followed by “Who are the Scotch, Welsh, and English? 
One object of this little book is to show that the Catholicsof 
Ireland are far from being all Celts, and Protestants far f om 
being all Saxons. “ Even if true,” asks the author, “is it 
reasonable to hate or despise another to whom God gave 
a different racial parentage? How wrong, therefore, forany 
man for party purposes to foster such a feeling among thi 
in one national bond.” The writer has lived most of mt 
years out of England, and has experienced in British 
Colonies some of that legislative neglect so long a dragap 
Ireland. He has many valued Irish friends in various parts 
of the world, and “ remembering affection for them not Jes 
than admiration for the beautiful Isle itself and its ancient 
learning would prompt him to make this effort to pre 
peace between peoples long divided by ignorance 
judice.” What gives romance to Irish settlement is thats 
land was—a kind of Cave of Adullam—the ancient ret 
the oppressed. People suffering from tyranny, or ¢ 
from home by irrupting hordes, found shelter there... 
crowded in on one another, being, as it were, in ethnole 
strata. Successive new comers had no invitation 
received no welcome. As the intrusion was resented Dy 
older tribes, each set of arrivals had to illustrate the, 
trine of the “ Survival of the Fittest.”,. Carrying out thi 
Mr. Bonwick proceeds, “ The Irish Land agitation, thi 
founded on a sense of injustice, can be shown to af 
consequence of old tribal customs existing in Ireland be! 
perhaps, even the Celt ventured there. It is a rematkad 
case of Survival. But the same cause originated the pect 
Irish objection to condemn one of their own, even 
shielding of an offender ; while there is the lack of mo 
courage to oppose a popular sentiment of the day, hov 
foolish or unjust. As both Celt and Saxon have com 
Ireland since the Tribal system was established, and. 
alike have clung to the old habits of the country, the ant 

logist smiles at another instance of the Survival.” 

istory Mr. Bonwick’s work is particularly interest 
Starting with the question, “ Who were the first Irishme 
we are given the choice of considering them descent 
we realise the Bardic tale, from Scota, the daughte 
Pharaoh, who is said to have dwelt on Tara’s sacred hill; 
from Milesius, who kept a school near the Tower of Babes 
teaching Hebrew and Irish (!) there before he went over to 
Erin, where he found the Irish bull and Somebody ther 
before him. The first number of “ Our Nationalities,” it ¥ 
be seen, is not a dry detail of historical facts, but a 
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ment re 

llections of Workhouse Visiting and Management. 
oF totles naistee: (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book 
is an enlarged uction of an article by the same 
guthoress, published in the last October number of the Vew 


leasant reading, and its compilation and arran 
flect great etedit Oa’ thé author. “ig “r 


terly Review. Miss Twining was en more than 
a quarter of a century ago with the original Workhouse 


Visiting Society, in caring for the sick inmates and trying 
to ameliorate the condition of workhouse children. A class 


that seemed to call loudly for help was that of the able-- 


bodied young girls and women who, good and bad together, 
wre found to be mixed up in one hopeless crowd, which was 
(in the larger London workhouses especially) the ir and 
almost terror of the officials. Into the same wards it was 
found that all above the age of sixteen, and often below it, 
were placed together ; the hardened outcast and the decent 
girl who had recently been sent from the comparative shelter 
of a school to a “ place” which for some reason she had not 
been able to keep. When this fatal plan was observed or com- 
mented upon to the officials, the answer was that the Poor 
Law recognised no disticntions of character, but only destitu- 
tion, and that all must be treated alike; indeed had any 
separation of the inmates been made there would have been 
little use in it when no moral or other personal influence 
was at hand to bear upon them. So hard did Miss Twining 
work to remedy this defective system, that in 1861 a house 
was opened under her superintendence for receiving the 
better class of girls, many good and noble men and women 
lending her a helping hand, both by their influence and 
money ; foremost the Baroness (then Miss Burdett Coutts) 
and Lady (then Mrs.) Hubert, while the late Hon. Mrs. Way 
was working in a similar cause for the establishment of a 
school where children could be trained apart from evil asso- 
ciations. To Miss Twining and these ladies we owe the 
Industrial Homes, the first of which we believe was that in 
Ormond Street, certified by the Poor Law Board in 1863. 
Those who are interested in this question and its history will 
be much pleased with the above work. It goes fully into 
details, while much useful information will. be found in the 
appendix, which contains extracts from the authoress’s diary 
relating to her labours, dating from February,185 3. 


William Ewart Gladstone, and what he has done. By 
Samuel Bennett, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
(W. Stewart and Co.)—This little book, as the author states 
apologetically, was in course of preparation when the disso- 
‘tion of Parliament was announced, and has been hurriedly 
completed. It does not exhibit, however, any serious error 
in its facts and figures, beyond a too obvious slip in the sen- 
tence “Mr. Gladstone was’ enjoying at Hughenden the 
evening of a well-spent life,” where the Premier's residence is 

robably a misprint for Hawarden. The arrangement of the 
k is very clear and complete. Mr. Gladstone’s parlia- 
mentary career is sketched with considerable ability and 
lucidity, from his fifst election down to the present. “ The 
thin Tory stripling of 1832 has become the sturdy Radical of 
1880,” as the author tersely puts it. “As for the ex-Premier 
himself,’ Mr. Bennett says, “he has put himself in the hands 
of the people, and it is for them to say whether we are to 
have rampant Toryism, effete Whiggery, or a real Demo- 
cracy as the governing element of this country,” the answer 
to which seems hardly doubtful. 


Popular Gymnastics. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is 
No. 7 in the series of “ Captain Crawley’s. Handbooks,”. and 
although primarily intended for the instruction of young men 
and lads, will not be without profit to their elders. The sub- 
jects treated of are dumb bells and Indian club exercises, 
calisthenics, walking and running, boxing, wrestling, and 
training. Between being too technical or too elementary 
the editor has hit the happy medium. The work contains 
illustrations appropriate to each subject. 


Can Nothing be Done? By the Rev. Charles Bullock. 
(Home Words Publishing. Office.)—This is the story of 
Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday Schools, and is a plea 
for a definite and permanent evangelisation of those who 
live in habitual neglect of all religious rites. 


On Euclid and the Teaching of Geometry. By Philip 


Magnus, B.Sc., B.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a 
lecture delivered before the College of Preceptors, in which 
the author points out the many imperfections of Euclid’s 
ements as a school text-book. Professor Sylvester, as far 
ck as 1 said, “I should rejoice to see Euclid honour- 
ably shelved or buried ‘deeper than ever plummet sound,’ 
out of the schoolboy’s reach,” and he further adds, “ The 
carly study of Euclid made me a hater of geometry.” In 
France and Germany other text-books have been adopted ; 
throughout Europe and America Euclid is abandoned, and 
Wwe are told by Mr. Matthew Arnold that “ the foreign con- 
Sensus against the use of Euclid is something striking.” 
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Constitutional Liberty: or, Social, Civil, and Political 
Rights and Privileges, in their more Popular Aspect, and as a 
Bond of Union. Part I. (Glasgow: Aird and Coghill.) —In the 
preface to this work the author, whose name not appear, 
makes several statements which have continually presented 
themselves to us during its He announces that this 
volume “ will probably be wed by the two other parts, 
treating of the subject in much the same way ; but this part 
is quite complete by itself.” It is com certainly inas- 
much as there seems to us to be no s w of reason for its 
continuance ; nor indeed can we understand that there was 
any adequate reason for the production of the first volume. 
“A general impression,” the author saively “is 
meant to be produced by the perusal of the whole.” The 
end has been attained, for the “general impression” —— 
by the perusal of the introductory chapter is a ing of 
wonder as to what could have induced any sane n to 
string together so large a number of meaningless phrases, 
and how it was that he found a publisher. This impression 
continues, and is increased tenfold, ‘by the time the last 
chapter is reached. Further on in the preface we are told 
that the work is “thoroughly practical.” Practical sugges- 
tions there haply may be, but they are so deeply shrouded 
in vagueness of expression and tical eccentricity that 
we have totally failed to discover their whereabouts. The 
two hundred and odd pages which compose the book are 
devoted to rambling discourses upon social topics. Art, 
literature, business, manners, laws, and other subj are in 
turn clumsily handled, and made upon which to hang 
the writer’s reiterated announcement of the notable discovery 
he has made that something more is needed for the social 
well-being of all classes than a strict observance of the letter 
of the law. Considering what a vast subject the writer has 
taken in hand, it might reasonably have been expected that 
he would have found matter for sensible remark or logical 
argument, or even that he might have been struck by a few 
ideas preserving. But no; through the whole of the 
book there is no touch of originality, and not a single thought, 
save in the passages he has quoted, that are worth remem- 
bering. The writer passes from one dreary platitude to 
another with a stolid unconsciousness of his own dullness 
that would be amusing were it not aggravating. On the first 
page he informs us that “everyone must pass through life 
some way, and with few exceptions all must proceed so far 
in the journey of life as to find some settlement—in short, we 
must all pass through the world in some way or other, as the 

roverb says.” “Much of this, of course,” he adds, “ must 
left to the various changes of Providence.” This is too 
good an opportunity to be lost for dragging in a quotation, 
so he justifies his bold conclusion by misusing two lines 
from Shakespeare that we imagined, till this volume came 
under our notice, were familiar to every man, woman, and 
child with the faintest pretence to education, in the United 
Kingdom. The lines are here given as, ‘‘ There is a Provi- 
dence in the ways of men that shapes our course rough hew 
them’ as we will.” 


The Newspa, Reader. (Blackie and Son.)—This 
volume, which forms one of “ The Comprehensive School 
Series,” is made up of extracts from various newspapers, 
descriptive of and commenting on events that have taken 
place since the year 1800.. Although modestly put forward 
asa shoal eal, the “ Newspaper Reader ” can claim to be 
something more, for it must ly be considered in the light 
of a history of the present century. Besides political events, 
social matters are treated of, so that a sal of this little 
volume would give anyone a clear idea of the progress made 
and the c that have taken place during the last eighty 
years. Asa book of reference it is of great value. The ex- 
tracts are arranged in chronological ee and there is also 





an index. The work is neatly got-up, and is printed in clear, 
readable type. It is so good that the idea will bear 
repetition. 

The Commentary for Schools. St. Luke. By E.H. Plumptre, 


D.D., (Cassells.)—The third of the series, edited by Dr. 
Ellicott, claims in the preface to be much more than a mere 
reproduction ofthe Notes in the larger edition of the Com- 
mentary. Professor Plumptre has sought to make this aid 
to students or teachers complete in itself, and has, to this 
end, brought together and dovetailed, to use his own expres- 
sion, notes on cognate passages and incidents as narrated 
by the other evangelists. It would have been quite possible 
in preparing an exegetical handbook for schools to still 
more compress the explanations given. Devotional com- 
ments and expansions of the leading idea, which are not 
needful for its elucidation, are somewhat unduly super- 
added to the notes useful to elucidate obscure passages or 
establish parallelisms. The introductory essay, which traces 
all the possible links which might connect St. Luke with the 
family of the poet Lucan, is a curious exemplar of elabora- 
tion of what are called coincidences. The ery of Clemens 
Alexandrinus that Luke was the author of the Epistle to the 
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as to the source of the evangelist’s narrative, which, 
readers of the larger Commentary know, occupy a mean 
between extreme criticism and extreme acceptance of the 
supernatural revelation, are best illustrated by the discourse 
on the history of the Temptation. The young student will find 
a choice of solutions of difficulties, and will sometimes be 

led to stop short of the impulse given to carry his specu- 
ations beyond the limits given by his guide. Thus, one 
note (cap. iii, v. 17) seems to suggest the eternity of evil. 
But a commentary that strengthens inquiring minds is far 
better than one which is content with stereotyped statements 
which practically try to forbid all further seeking. 


We have also received from the same publishers the first 
part of the serial issue of the New Testament Commentar. 
for English Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott. The wor 
which will be completed in fifty-four monthly parts, 
form a handsome and useful addition to the family library. 
The fitst part contains a portion of the introduction and the 
first four chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with a few verses 
of the fifth, is arrangement ensures expectation on the 
part of subscribers. Messrs. Cassell will deserve the grati- 
tude of many readers of limited means, and ought to obtain 
a large clienté/e throughout the schools of the kingdom. 


Indigestion ; What it is, What it leads to, and a New 
Method of Treating It. By J. B. Gill, M.D.—Doctor Gill’s 
little manual abounds with useful information. He sets forth 
in clear and intelligent fashion the causes of indigestion, its 
results as affecting general health, and the best means for 


its prevention or cure. Like most specialists he is, perhaps, _ 


a little inclined to overrate the importance of the sultject of 
which he tréats, but this is pardonable, for his arguments 
are convincing, if his examples are a little exaggerated. For 
instance, he says “ We meet an old friend in the street ; we 
give him a civil ting; he repays us with an acid 
rejoinder. ‘ Poor old A.’s stomach is upset again,’ we kindly 
plead to ourselves in extenuation of his rudeness.” This ex- 
anation ofa friend’s discourtesy might well be tl e true one 
ut most people, we think, would simply feel annoyed, an 

would not stop to s te upon causes. Dr. Gill starts with 
the assertion that “indigestion covers the whole domain of 
medicine,” and upon that ro urges the necessity of pay- 
ing constant attention to the state of the stomach. To kee 
it in good working order the constant use of the bath is 
shown to be absolutely necessary. In fact, the “new 
method” for the treatment of indigestion consists in the 
outward application of water. Various kinds of baths are 
considered: and their merits contrasted. The sponge bath 
or “tub,” dear to the hearts of Englishmen, is strongly 
recommended for the preservation of health generally, and 
as a safe-guard against indigestion in particular. Dr. Gill 
is careful to say, however, that in cases when cold water pro- 
duces blueness and shivering, tepid water should be substi- 
tuted for it. The chapter on the vexed question of diet is 
the least satisfactory in the book. A number of hints are 
given as to what to eat and what to avoid, but the conclusion 
arrived at is in effect to what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. To mothers this manual will be invaluable, 
and the chapter on“ Indigestion amongst the Poorer Classes” 
is specially worthy the attention of lady visitors, by whom, 
the author hints, advice and practical suggestions are sure to 
be welcomed. 


Elementary Classics. Vergil—Georgic II. By Rev. T. H. 
Skrine. (Macmillan and 0.) A very useful little member 
of this series. Mr. Skrine is a purist, and reverts to Vergil 
instead of Virgil, and declines initial capitals to each hexa- 
meter. Accuracy may puzzle the juvenile student when 
progressing. The explanatory notes are concise and lucid, 
aiding the student, but not relieving him of thought. ‘We 
doubt, however, if the introduciion and appendix ‘are within 
the comprehension of beginners, whom the commentator has 
been studiously thoughtful not to perplex with a conflict of 
authorities. A schoolboy could scarcely appreciate the 
motif of Vergil in writing the Georgics. The illustrative 
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description of Pater, applied to a deity, a8 “a title of 
courtesy.” Fancy Horatius courteously appealing to “ Tiber, 
Father Tiber !” 
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« Sylvan Spring ” is the title of anew book by Mr. Frat 
George Heath, to be published very shortly by Mess 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. gst its illustratic 
(all representative of spring) will be included twelve colour 
plates from drawings contributed to the work by Mr. Edward’ _ 
Hulme, F.L.S., artist and author of “Familiar Wild’ 
Flowers.” ot isco 

One effect of the General Election has been to postp 
the beginning of June the annual conference on the Propr 
of Public Health, held under the auspices of the Society of 
Arts. The Right Hon. James Stansfeld will preside as hereto: 
fore, and the subjects will include :—1. The development of 
Local Government administration, especially by the con: 
tion of County Boards. 2. The extension of the powe 
the local authorities of urban and rural sanitary distric 
Amendments in the Public Health Act. 3. Sanitary inst 
tion and classification of dwellings. 4. Amendments in ¢ 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act. 5. The advisability 
strengthening the administrative organisation of the Loca 
Government Board. Local Government Board 
tration Areas. 6. Further suggestions by 
authorities. 

It is announced that Mdlle. Botteau, who is engage: 
the preparation of a “Feminine Dictionary,” noting 
the celebrated women of ancient and modern times, has: 
postponed the publication of her work, in order to greath 
enlarge its scope. : 

Many attempts have been made to invent fountain-pe 
containing in a reservoir in the handle sufficient ink to 
for the length of a day ; but all have been conspicuous, 
sometimes offensively dirty, failures, until recently someé 
solved the problem by inventing and issuing throw 
Messrs. Mappin Brothers the Stylograph Pen, which can! 
used as freely as a pencil on any kind of glazed paper, : 
which is as perfect as anything of the kind is ever likel 
prove. To reporters and special correspondents it will” 
especially valuable. ie 

English authors will be glad to learn that the New Yé 
Publishers’ Weekly suggests that American publishers joit 
in some memorial, addressed to the Secretary of State 
setting forth their willingness to co-operate for international 
copyright, and urging some such step as the appointmenté 
a Commission, as proposed a year ago by Messrs, Harper 
This will at least show that they are on the right side; a 
present an opportunity for pressing the Government to 5 
action. 

An elaborate history of Boston, Massachusetts, is in p 
paration, and it is hoped that the work may be ready on’ 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city’s 
next autumn. A history of the “Hub of the U 
should be interesting. 

The cheap ‘American author’s edition of Mr. Edw 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” contains additional poems from 
the poet’s pen, “ He who died at Azan ” and “ He and She 

The final sheet of the American Catalogue (title, pref 
&c.) has now been passed, and the extra sheets comp 
the volume for binding are ready for delivery. 

The Russian journalistic news is as under :—The Ao0s 
Pravada, a daily newspaper which has been conducted wi 
such signal ability since 1878 in spite of repeated suspeie 
sions, has at last ceased to exist, the editor announcing 
that, as he is unable to carry out his aims, he will not oo 
sent to publish a journal deprived of the original free-tra’ 
pendant views of his own. , The recently. established of 
daily newspaper, Berg, is denounced unanimously by"! 
Russian press as a failure. The report is in circulationt 
no newspaper correspondents are to be allowed to accomp 
the impending expedition againstthe Akhel Tekke Turcoma 
At Kharkoff a new weekly journal has appeared, called the: 
South Russian Mining Sheet, devoted to the mining interest — 
of Russia. The editor is M. E. Yashevitch, an eminent? 
mining engineer. The Turkish Governmerit has prohibite®”— 
the Tiflis Armenian journal Mshak from circulating tHe 
Sultan’s dominions. 
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Academy of Sciences has brought out a Sanscrit Dictionary. 


M. Emile Zola’s novel, “ Nana,” is having a prodigious sale 


in Russia. It has already appeared in two St. Petersburg 


newspapers and séveral provincialones. “Our Manners” 


is the title of a new novel, in two parts, by the popular 
writer, Stanukovitch. Prince Mestchersky, well known for 
his vigorous Panslavism, has published a brochure on 
domestic affairs in Russia, under the title of “ Tchto nam 
noojno ?”-—“ What do we want?” Captain Kokhno, of the 
Odessa garrison, has presented to the new Russian Univer- 
sity a valuable twelfth century manuscript, which he 
acquired during the warin Bulgaria. Freeman’s “ Sketch of 
the History of Europe” is enjoying a large sale in Russia. 
Colonel Soboleff, of the Russian Etat-Major, has brought 
out a work on the recent Afghan-campaign, severely criti- 
cising the operations of the English commanders. The 
Tiflis papers announce the issue of the first annual report of 
the proceedings of the Caucasian Alpine Club, which was 
established last year. 


It is said that an International Literary Congress will be 
held this year in Lisbon on June Ist, the 300th anniversary 
of the Portuguese poet, Camoéns. The King of Portugal 
will act as president of the Congress. 


We understand that the sale of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of 
St. Paul,” which was published in September last, has been 
considerably in excess of the sale of “ The Life of Christ,” 
by the same author, for the corresponding period, and that 
a further edition is now at press. 


At the annual meeting of the British Empire Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, held on Tuesday last, the report 
showed that 769 new policies were issued last year, assuring 
£276,266, and yielding £8812 in new premiums. During 
the same period 211 claims were paid, amounting, with 
bonus additions, to £59,793 ; and £46,000 has been added 
to the accumulated fund, now amounting to £768,526. The 
total income was £141,060, of which £108,462 was from 


premiums. 


The following are this week’s German literary and jour- 
nalistic notes :—The Leipsig Volkseitung has changed its 
name to Saxon Volkzeitung, and in its enlarged form is at 
present appearing three times a week. The censorship for 
French newspapers in Strasburg has been at last done 
away with, and on March 22nd, for the first time, they 
were. delivered with the first morning letter delivery. Clara 
Schumann, who is living at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, is 
going shortly to give to the public a biography of her hus- 
band, the great composer, made up chiefly of the letters and 
papers which he left. This week's Garten/aude has a very 
good portrait of Johannes Brahms, and in addition an 
interesting biography written by Hermann Kretschmar. 
Herr G. Bétticher has written a book in which he compares 
the writings of Wolfram von Eshenbach and Walter von 
der Vogelweide two of the best known minnesdnger of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The work is valuable,as it is 
the first that has appeared on the subject since the edition of 
Wolfram’s works, published in 1833, by Lachmann, in Berlin. 
The second volume of Karl Hildebrand’s “ History of 
France” has appeared, and is said to be quite equal to the 
first one ; his “ History of France” is to form,part of a 
bigger work, entitled the “ History of European States,” 
which is being got up by Herr Ukert and Giesebrecht. 


Since Friday last, writes one of our Paris correspondents, 
the illustrious Professor Nordenskjold has been in Paris, where 
he has been féted in a thousand ways. The Municipal 
Council gave him a solemn reception. The President of the 
Republic decreed him the Cross of Commander, and his 
faithful Palander the Cross of Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Both have been compelled to assist at a series of banquets, 
which have tried, if not their patience, at least their stomachs. 
When it is added that M. Gambetta, although in the country, 
returned express to Paris to have an interview with the con- 
queror of the North Pole, as some 6f the Paris papers call 
him, the honour done the Swedish explorer will be judged 
complete. M. Nordenskjold quits Paris to-day, and, with 
all respect to so great a savant, it must be said he has 





The Russian literarynews this-week is as follows :—The 
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In presiding at the closing meeting.of the learned societies 
which have just held their annual congress at Paris, M. Jules 


Ferry delivered an interesting speech on the reforms which 
‘he thinks necessary in classical education. By a singular 


coincidence in his programme of changes, the Minister of 
Public Instruction has produced, almost word for word, the 
ideas developed by M. Jules Simon when he occupied, as M. 
Ferry does to-day, the position of Grand Master of the Uni- 
versity. Like M. Simon, M. Ferry considers their ways of 
teaching Latin and Greek as radically wrong. Teachers 
occupy themselves almost entirely in instructing the pupils 
to write the languages, when every effort should tend to make 
them read them. Four years of study should suffice for that, 
but now it takes eight years to make them produce a Latin 
theme more or less elegant. He also condemned Latin 
versification, which is only useful to the foremost pupils, and 
is a perfect loss of time to five-ninths of their comrades. 

Mr. James Wyld, of Charing Cross, yesterday published 
an exceedingly clear and detailed map of the country 
between the Kuram River, Jellalabad and Charikar. It 
cannot fail to be of great use during the next few weeks. 


——————————__———_—_—_—_ 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Amos Sheldon.—Political and Legal Remedies for War. Cassell and Co, 

Andrew, W. P.—Our Scientific Frontier. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Bagenal, P. H.—Parnellism U nveiled. Hodges, Foster, and Co., Dublin. 

Bennett, Samuel, —William Ewart Glads one. W. Stewart and Co. 

Black, William, Sunrise. Part I. Sampson Low and Co. 

Bowen, H. Courthope.—First Lessons in French. Macmillan and Co. 
Hatchards. 


~ Brenda.—F ynie’s Flower. 


Eikon Basilike.—A Reprint of the Edition of 1648, with Introduction by 
_ Edward Scott, Elliot Stock and Co. 

Ellicott, Bishop.—The New Testament Commentary. Part I. Cassell and Co. 
Empire against Liberty.— By Hyperion. 
Foster, Mrs.—Columba. Part I. W. Satchell and Co. 
Gell, J, Beadnell.---Indigestion. J. and A. Churchill. 
Hase.—Miratle Playsand Sacred Dramas. Tri and Co, oa 
Hatton, Joseph.—Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind Them. 
Heygate, Sit. F W.sireadsinge Editon | 

ir. F. W. 1850. and . 
‘Huxley, Professor.—Science Primers. Introductory. aes Co. © 
anton Soyer: Solly Edwards,—An Index of Hereditary Titles. Longmans, 
me Soe Report of Annual Meeting with Appendices. Longmans 


Jericken, H. D.—Laws on ‘Negotiable Securities. ‘Effingham Wilson. 


Leigh, Alfred.—E! Dorado. 2 yols. Remington. 

Life and Timesof St. Benedict. John Hodges. 

Magnus, Philip.—On Euclid.. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Marvin, Charles.—The Russian Campaige against the Turcomans. W, H. 
Allen and Co. 

May, C. H., and Co. Press Manual, 1880. 

Notes on the Grand National Steeplechase for 1880. Wyman and Sons. 

Skrine, Rev. J, H.—Vergil ; Georgic, I]. Macmillan and Co. 

Thomson, Geo.—Evolution and Involution. Triibner and Co. , 

Thomson, James.—The City of Dreadful Night. Reeves and Turner. 

Two Tragedies—Ginevra.— Duke cf Guise. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Vicars, G. Rayleigh.—Notes on Prisons, Macmillan and Co. 

Wilson, George.—Healthy Life and Healthy Dwellings. J. and H. Churchill. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


NOTI Tic eee 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. Od. :— 


x. Professor RWI Professor OWEN. 
SO TYSON. 8 ERBERT SPENCER. 
_ 3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DE DEAN STANLEY. 
rt RUSKIN. A. FRO 
Professor TYNDALL. > ue ANTHONY 1 TROLLOPE. 


ARLES REA 8. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
é CHARLES § BE MULLER. . Ba BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. The Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
WLAUSHAN DD. M.A. Dr. H HOOKER. 
22. 
7 "D.C.L, LLD. ne ee “,W.,LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 


te + Pree i _ _| 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M M.A, 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 10s. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The ExaMiner will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 145. 3d.; 
three months, 75. 2a. Subscriptions, in advarice, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Back page ...... ..» £9 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page......... 800| Half puge......... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Ler inch singk col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, IW.C. 


r. & G. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights, 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL, 
Is NOW OPEN. 


The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
| Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First Floor. 
Admission, 1s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorv Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
. fitted complete. ve 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


tELIOTE BCS CURIOSA.—A Catalogue of 
Standard a Werks for the I fy alae he eee 2 ED WARD AVERY: 
18, Carlisle Street, Soho, W. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for APRIL, will be published on Thursday, the 15th inst., price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
Th Roads and Wayfaring Life in England during the Middle Ages. II. 
y Dr. JussERanp. 

ou Public Schools--VI. serene, 
The Death of Arnkel. By Epmunp W, Goss. 
Miracle Piays. 
Iliusions of Perception. 
Fellow Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Russia. 

acobins and Levellers, 
The General Election. 
Selected Books. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Squire. 





SO PY ONEYWs 











APRIL 10th, 


Is REDUCED in PRICE 


od. 


EACH COPY. 





The Portrait, in consequence of the reducti 
price, will in future not be issued. 
Every effort will be made to increase the 


tiveness of the 


EXAMINER 


as a Permanent Record of the Literature of the Da) 
as well on the Continent of Europe and America 
in Great Britain and its Dependencies, 


The EXAMINER can be obtained at 


Nisson’s LIBRARY, 
212, Rue de Rinehe Pa “a 


and at all the Principal Kiosks, 


Price 50 Centimes ; 


and at all the Bookstalls in Belgium, 
Austria, and Italy. 





EXAMINER OFFICE, © 
136, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
































ApriL 10, 1880. 
Uj "5 ae 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





LIFE 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Containn Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 
The first of a series of Novels will commence next week. 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief a of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained an universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136, STRAND, W.C. 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 
The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all mattis 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annnal Subscription, post free, 4 8s. 
Sirgle Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN, first B.A. of Lond. Univ., seeks 
PRIVATE TUITION by ‘by correspondence or otherwise). Also, the 


work of an Amanuensis and 
Address, A. FFOULKES pees a 26a, ie Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


BiLIT «a7 AD 2) Ee. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 

BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 

Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Trcx. 

** White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, > 

“Sir,—I am desired = fae Serene Highness the Duke of Teck.. 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being dnenate 


satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water ‘the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., “ RicnarD J. G. Frezsorn.” 


Prices : 100 Pints, 408. ; 50 Quen. 25s. Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Cheapside. 
Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered ered elsewhere as the “ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, oho every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES © a CIRCULARS, 


Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. g Process has 
been adopted by Her Majesty" s ; Government, who co a the inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
a tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
ee ER ee ee ee ae a 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZA. 
The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuett, M.A, 
Besriouesytaw. 12S. 








PARKER and SONS, ‘S, London and Oxford. 


. D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are 


invaluable for the Voice, Throat, and Chest. All persons sv 
from Bronchitis, Hacking Couzhs, and Depitvation of Rest, should take them. 
he above is from Mr. Ear.e, M.P.S., 22, Market Place, Hull. In Auhee, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Hysterica 


and Nervous Complaints instant relief and a rapid cure is given by Dr. 


oe . a sis, at 18. 2hd. 
and 99. od. per bon nee taste: Plenenntly. Sold by. all druggists 4 
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“THEATRES, &e. 
LYCEUM: THEATRE. 


| Scle Lessee and Manager—Mr. Hanry Irvine. 
ee 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


will be repented Gomely:_temving been received with the utmost eathuslasm, 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PER | 3 
EVERY SATURDAY ee ia MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Box-office remains open from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 
overenpiinicieatinesihdabiliiiilda tial ditties tea sts. neal De satan atin 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 


(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


O-NIGHT at _ Eight, CLANCARTY. ‘Tom 





Taylor’s drama, scenery, dresses, and 
nts. Mr. G. H. Lord 
Eero 





LANCARTY eeeeeeeeeee .Mr. W. H. VERNON. 
LADY CLANCARTY ......Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 
LADY BETTY..............Miss VIRGINIA FRANCIS. 
MOTHER HUNT ......\...Mrs. HUNTLEY, 


Prices from 6d, to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6 45. Farce at 7.15. No fees. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

By “‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. ‘pana 





Lonaoe LIBRARY, 12, = James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
Te er sae ge,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


servis Aire de ce ae rede peti 


Sra tos Rocms open feats Ten 06 laalt-qest Gin: Prospectus on 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lompar Street and 
Charing Cross, London. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. - 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
zs, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 27, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 











CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID......000sssssseesressoeee plistbe ru 
ANNUAL “Raven, aie Alive dbvediadihbvsctcbebacte eos . 
The ASSOCIATION 
BONUS DISTRIB ION x aes 
sid i Life is a 
Se ee ane ecadeonan with future ea ig coin hg 
In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the possible 
= : attain an time This Spe Sopemee in Bonus 
itions of an amount under other System. 
New Tasce of Repucep Premiums recently being from 8s. to 12s. 
for every £100 with lo 
AGE serrssssseee 25 3239 «3=— 355 i 5o0.0Cl§S—té«éG, 
PREMIUMss... 37% 428 475: as. 78. 828. 1028. 1305. 


THE aust YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
Pasvious ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at tHe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188. 
INDON : s, LOMBARD STREET, and neon. MALL. 
a” EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES EET. 





PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


[Founpvep 1806. 


0, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


SSURANCES * “ one rd eee £6,023,350 
 tadacate ona “- eee ove ore er ove vaouaae 
ANNUAL INCOME evs oe ooo ooo oe one 73% 

Craims Parp.. oot - és eve 6,295,203 
The Halfcredie Syetem offets the sdventage of ow Premium during tae 
early years of life. 
Bonuses tent of £2, 2,000 have already been declared. : 
Liberal TdF ver vhekg ; a prenned after payment of ast year’s Premium. 


, ana further Information to be obtained at the Head 


Proposals, Prospectuses 
Office, o of any of the Agents. CHARLES STEVENS, S:zcretary 


g —taek, pia ei a w Sos haa a a edo seca geaoe a 
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B RAND “AND C 0.’S) 


CONCENTRATED BEEF) TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sotzx Appress — No, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD S7REET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
\dings, Chancery Lane. ; 


and 30, Southampton Buildings, 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 


demand. Current Accounts opened with persons y oe and 
; minimum monthly balances. No oat for keep- 


Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2, On 

Mentagy ip Pom pen ane 2 0 
A Pamphlet, with full on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific i as to CRU TEE PURITY, 
= ae at IGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


as, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rar, Earty Printep, anp Curious Works, 


Lrprary Epitions of STANDARD AvuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
LANEOUS 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with will be to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their in a short period, without rain of 
ss inconvenience.— Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 


Sold by Chemists areturn to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, ; 
Sold Sets Sonnet The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic so certain and Ion. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
and calomel for the cure of ia, bili 


ion of the liver, which are ly pain beneath 2 Be parece, nearnrte. 
no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable tast ‘morning . 
an, Sesueaee motion, very slightly “act onthe towel ein Tesets the 
g iver in motion, acts on ving a sense 
health ond nandernediidn oc beam Teiseh ‘est medicine. Fees and 
Podophyllin is a fluid comtie nal by PEPPERS E Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. as.gd. Sold by all Chemists. 





ses SULPHUR an RESTORER 
Saoclan Toor, Ths edlact te eaplice io that! predaeetg a diced Spel abt 
Sos ects nh eee recent ere 


go AREC. A TOOTH PASTE. By 
samen abies nash and eee atone avis colts eee et 
Secciaily tag | tons. of a ted teeth. Sold by 


eponey, useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglect 
all chemists. Pots, 1s, and as. 6d. each, (Get Crema s.) 


* € ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but 


will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade awa if it 
seems past cure. ict A pim redness, blotches, scurf, f seurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic: whilst old, enduring skin disorders, that have ued the 


sufferers for years, ‘however d ly rooted they may ow? “ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It the animalcule which cause these 


unsightly, irritable ful affecti and always produces a clear, healthy, 
patural condition of skin. ‘“‘ Sul pline ** Lekion is pold ley ancet Chemists 
Bottles, 2s. . 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Roy 
Polytechnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 7s 
eee on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Mamary Clobe, 










ILULIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


@ be and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
@ S<@ Bros. Ivory Works, x1, High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest h ouse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables 
re-covered, Designs and Price Lists Post Free. Established 1862. 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





































APRIL.10, . 


GRAT Bey. som PORTING, 
-EPPS'sS.. 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS<AND CO, 
-HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. = 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, —T 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (¢ 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which ex 
the only perfectly Painless‘system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TE! 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDAL! 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








TESTIMONIAL. 


«My deer Sic,—-Allow mo te copeusn thanks for the 
attention displayed in the construction of oY fel Take kas 
mastication and articulation excellent. Tam gad thea dat you have 

ap. Malesty e Renal hese ~atent to protect w I consider 
Painless ition of your valuable services 
tous ay oue™ mao “S$. G. H se ROTCHING " 

y Appointment Surgeon-Dentist Qu 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” ae 


TH HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER. 


I? CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIE ¢ 
sisting of healthy tonics that are inte 


He 


nerve centres that poveteene 
without which di oC fis 
(bl00d) is i Loe 


1* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES © 


Adalat Motidell Pibiaid 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, We 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. — ~ 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND F na 


deity aiden and 

ai ve doses. of 
which plain instructions ine 

after cree lassitud 

painful aaa ak 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS.- 
THE GREAT BEM 


| ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 3 

Theee Eile isstticy no Nectrninn af Ait. ducing hele seme er 
1s. 134d. and as. od. per box. mips sy a 





F a etd GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 





FRY’Ss CARACAS COCO 
& OCOA A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —5S 








GUARANTEED PURE. { 
F ry’s = ‘. 
Fry’s COCOA EXTRA 


Pure Cocoa only. 
Cocoa. The Supe:fluous Oil Extracted. 


J. Ss. FRY and SONS: cote 


Fo ENT ee ag eee a ne es 


Pe RS ee ne 


rr 
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EVANS, SONS, AND CO’S 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 





OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED. GOD-LIVER. 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains so per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of grain of Phosphorus, 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 
In Bottles—tr Ib., 3s.: 3% tb., 18. od- each. 


delicate invalids. 





EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. [VORY& CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Orchestral-Iron Frame Piano.— {P'aze and, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 1" Drewing-room for Church or 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


Instrument can be 


la 
separately or in com e 


and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


the t want of this 
woop GREEN, n,| Urehestral Iron Frame. Piano,— {*Fistcat age 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano 






LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


Sale ae or nba eS 
in complaints, fevers, arising congested 

other impurities, by vitalisin the blood, thereby resists che intention of mansion, 
fevers, and other ccuptive efobtidéa:? 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the L 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6— One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the producer of on egg appendages. 
Pracesoe LOTION conten tee in a few weeks. 


KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON 1 LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 
RIngsTOm “LOTION i is ee reas, and, unlike 


KINGST ‘ON TOL ION forwarded 


not any 
to any 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S. RHEUMATIC . OILS. 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHE ee" OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
other venetian ee failed. 
RHEUMATIC. OILS. o household should be without them. 
rs OILS are ‘the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


ewe WRIGHT, 
INGTON, 


NE 
RHEUMATIC OILS codteaie | in the back, so ale after twopplica- 


RHEUMATIC OILs M1 


pas : 
RHEUMATIC — ze not require the ioe Tae any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMATIC Ont See ear a a rule, suifer 
more from Rbcumetions than rus Tinta ‘these Olle 


priceless value, as they soon remove the rake pairs which le 4 
exposure to cold and med pendent 


Note the AddressW, Bi Wy WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





sickness ; cures the worst form. 
liver or 


CONCEN- 
4 


caine topiie Aieervactel Of 





TIC- SANO. 
TIG-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for. NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and cour, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 
TIC-SANO fea ee cure. for RHEUMATISM, Sick snd Manno Hn Gout, 


Acar roved yams wcind tin 


a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both 
and old, _and by persons of the most ee ae 


isthe Onscinas. Spxcini fe Sestors complaints ; 
nod has becn spoken favourably of by the Public Pree. 


TIC-SANO. 
"—Morning Post. 


rileer. 
Semel «Thoroughly eficacouy, and, what is more harmless in its action.”—Court 


TOSAMO rei liek vere, he tin ot 


Beware of Tmitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 18. 134d.,.05. 34. 1% Sdgnend 11s. per bottle. sce 


JIOVCR-AND CO 955. OLD JEWRY, $C. Saaceeers] | 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 
(REGISTERED), 
Sh Chemical Food of Health. 


& 








Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., on IIs., aul ais. Of 


H. wannewder & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Sloane Street, I London. 
en Respirator, 7s. 6d. and" ras: 64. ach. 
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“ ABBOTSFORD’ STOVE 



















ee : 


MAP-PIN & WEBB’ Ss 






IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 
SPECIAL NEW DESIGNS, WITH TILE SIDES, fo. we 


‘TO SUIT PRESENT STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
pe i Zane es. @ £a 4 £ 0 a ee 
For Bedrooms :- -- 110 -- 115 0 «./2135;0°..5310 074.65 
For Dining Rooms: 215-0 .. 310 0 .. 415.0 .. 615 0... 7 
For Drawing Rooms 415 0°. SB 0 .. 715 0 .. 9 9.0 .. 20 


DOG STOVES, HALL STOVES, &c.,; &c. 





FINE. “QUEEN. ANNE” MANTEL-PI ECHEE 
ov -CAN.BE PAINTED TO.SUIT DECORATIONS: OF ‘ANY. COLOUR: | "'" Be : 
- Specialitiés in Brass Fenders, Fire-Irons, Fire-Iron Rests, ‘Be, a : 


3 Be 
eet 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND KITCHEN. UTENSILS 


COSTLY, ILLUST@ATED CATALOGUES FREE. a6 


— 
jane” 


MAPPIN Re WEBB, | 


OXFORD: STREET (76; 77, AND 78), LONDON, W. 


a Sort iT in ie 


